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How to make a haul 


There’s a better way to make a haul with trucks, 
too. It’s with trucks that fit your job . . . Dodge 
“‘Job-Rated” trucks. 


For facts about this better way, see your Dodge 
dealer. Tell him what loads you haul and what 
roads you travel, and he’ll specify the right capacity 
truck for your job. 


Next, tell him the type and size of body you need, 
and he'll specify the right wheelbase for correct load 
distribution. 


Finally, tell your Dodge dealer your grade and 
speed requirements, and he’ll specify the right rear 
axle and gear ratio. All other units of your truck 
... frame, engine, clutch, transmission, springs and 
brakes . . . will fit your job. They’ll be “‘Job-Rated”’ 
for top performance with your loads over your roads. 


Your Dodge dealer has the engineering facts needed 
to select for you .. . from 175 different Dodge 


“Job-Rated”’ chassis models . . . the particular truck 
that will fit your job. 


For maximum economy of operation—for long- 
lasting dependability —invest your truck dollars in 
Dodge “‘Job-Rated”’ trucks. 


PROTECTION FOR YOUR INVESTMENT 


Your investment in Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks is 
protected by nation-wide Dodge truck service . . . 
and the availability always of original quality re- 
placement parts when needed. 


ONLY DODGE BUILDS eee TRUCKS 


175 BASIC CHASSIS MODELS TO FIT 97% OF ALL HAULING NEEDS 


DODGE “TRUCKS 


FIT THE JOB... LAST LONGER 
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for office efficiency | 


MART BUSINESSMEN. get double value on a single investment 
when they install the Automatic Printing Calculator in their office. 









This machine performs all the functions of both adding machine and 














Ordinary calculator—figure production is speeded by the compact 
10-key keyboard, and positive proof of accuracy is provided by the 
printed tape. Costs? Estimates? Payrolls? Inventories? Whatever the 
job, this complete all purpose figuring machine will handle it more 
quickly, more competently. Rely on the Automatic Printing Calculator 
to bring your office figure work to top efficiency. 

Ask your Remington Rand specialist, or write for additional informa- 
tion to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines * 
Division, Department F, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. — | 


Remiagion Road — 
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Down in Florida Fruehauf Trailers work wonders the asphalt tile and linoleum. Thursday, painters 
for Tec-Built Homes of Miami, Inc., in speeding and landscape men put on finishing touches—then, 
delivery of factory-built houses from production presto—in moves the family on Friday! 


lines directly to homesites. 
“Trailers save many hours for us every day”, says C. F. 





Precision-built in jigs at the factory, all the sections een Sapa ao is gaengnny. “Tinee wap aes Gerke 
for a two or three bedroom house are loaded onto alone, deliveries were slow. Many trips were needed to 
two Fruehauf Trailers. Frames, trusses, rafters, roof haul one house. Panels then couldn't be factory-painted 
panels etc.. ride in one. while painted wall panels because they had to be stacked on trucks. Now, Trailer 
slide into protecting racks built on the other. Thus, deliveries keep pace with production, but as materials be- B. C. 
the whole -house arrives on location at one time come more plentiful we'll add more Fruehaufs to our fleet.” 
ey v0 aes Here, again, advantages of hauling by the Frue- i 
Monday hauf method are demonstrated. Perhaps your de- a 
, * 4 
mento ymarning Seivery means the liveries can be simplified, too. A Fruehauf man _ 
partitions and outer walls are up, complete with f . : ; 
rage and porch—roof in place and covered by can often suggest money-saving ways. Enlist his Berr 
Brag Eas : : ) help any time. Com 
night to shed rain—all in an eight-hour day. Will 
Tuesday, the roof is finished . . . electricians and Wesld's Largest Beliddve of Grich-Bealless Gay 
plumbers Set their. fixtures. Wednesday, Carpenters FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e DETROIT 32 Vice 
complete miscellaneous trim . . . asphalt men lay 9 Caden 88 Bene Sete eben ing 


Government studies prove that commercial vehicle 
HIGHWAY operators pay more than their full share each " 
USERS year fo ad building and maintenance. And, A TRUCK 1S LIKE A HORSE ENGINEERED 
in 1940 st normal year before the war) high- il 
PAY FOR woy users paid $755,613,000 in taxes to the , TRANSPORTATION 
THE ROADS general support of the government, excluding 


income, excess profits and social sécurity 
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WHAT'S AHEAD » 


-THIRD QUARTER FORECAST 


Coming at a crucial moment in the busi- 


ness and industrial world, when our entire . 


economy is in a state of flux, Forses’ third 
quarter forecast of business trends and de- 
velopments will be an important high spot 
of our July 1 issue. 

Realizing that readjustments are taking 


place throughout our economy, and that , 


business men are anxiously peering at vari- 
ous trade indices in order to ascertain what 
the next three months has in store, ForBEs 
Magazine of Business has felt it advisable 
to augment, the number of economists who 


participate in these quarterly forecasts, in . . 


order to obtain as accurate a picture as 
possible of events ahead. 

Thus our current staff of economists— 
top-ranking men from every industrial field 
—represents a cross-section of the best. an- 
alysts that can be obtained, every one af 
expert with years of solid economic back- 
ground to his credit. 

Sifted, analyzed and summarized by 
Forses’ editors, their forecasts will appear 
in compact, easy to read style in our next 
issue. In addition, this big issue will feature 
the on-the-scene, up-to-the-minute reports of 
special Forses editors, located in strategic 
areas throughout the country, in our once~ 
a-month “THe Nation Reports.” 

Spearheading this forecast issue will ke 
B. C. Forbes’ own estimate and appraisal of 
future trends. Also, Gene Robb, editor of 
our Washington News Bureau, will analyze 
the overall economic picture as secon from 
the nation’s capital. 


MAN OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Forty eight years ago, as a boy of 17, 
Ernest Eden Norris read an item in the 
paper concerning the suicide of a railroad 
telegraph operator. Never one to wait for 
opportunity to knock twice, Norris saw his 
chance to take advantage of his knowledge 
of Morse code—a knowledge acquired after 
school and on weekends, incidentally—and 
immediately applied for the dead man’s job. 

His application was successful, and Nor- 
ris’s railroad career was launched. Today, as 
president of the important Southern Railway 
Co., his interest in railroading is as strong 
as ever. His associates will tell you that it 
is an interest rivalled only by his abilities. 

We'll bring you Norris’s story in our next 
issue, in Larston Farrar’s profile of him. 
Look for this informative appraisal of a man 
whose philosophy of service embraces not 
only the South, but all America. 
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YOUR SHOP STEWARDS 


Don’t miss Lawrence Stessin’s informative 
article, “How to HANDLE SHop STEWARDS,” 
in our next issue. It will give you some 
valuable pointers on the hows and whys of 
your relationships with those individuals, 
who, as both employees and union repre 
sentatives ,in the shop, play an important 
dual role in management-employee dealings. 
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Get Your New Roof 
Out of a Nozzle 


Here’s the modern way to roof... on 
new construction or for maintenance. 
All the superiority of a Flintkote Cold 
Process Built-up Roof, plus the speed 
and economy of Spray Application. 

Your roof goes on quickly and 
neatly...no mess, no debris. No other 
method results in such a uniformly 
even coating. You save money, too 


. because of substantial reduction | 


in application time required. 


Years ago Flimtkote pioneered with 
materials that made possible the first 
ractical Cold Applied Built-up Roof. 
Foday, the development of materials 
for Spray Application is another 
example of Flintkote’s policy of re- 
search directed toward particular 
problems. 
Write today for full details on 
Spray Application and the name of 
the roofer nearest you. 


Flintkote Makes Many Things 


In addition to roofings, sidings and 
insulation for residential and protec- 
tive coatings for industrial construc- 
tion, Flintkote makes a wide line of 
Automotive, Railway and Ma- 





board products for packaging and 
shipping. Our research, development 
and manufacturing facilities are at 
your service. The Flintkote Com- 

pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 





penproducts . . . joint sealers AD SLO New York 20, N. Y.; 55th and 
ispersions of rubbers and aS ») Alameda Sts., Los Angeles, 





resins used in prensa, 
‘and processing... and paper- 
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Cal.; 25 Adelaide St. East, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada. 
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_ BUILDING MATERIALS PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY * PAPER BOXES & CONTAINERS 





2-Line 
EDITORIALS 


Recession, yes. Depression, no. 


Too much rain threatens serious crop 
spoilage. 


Clothes are coming down. 


Wage spiral has become dizzy. Halt is 


near. 


Regulated rent advances are economi- 
cally justified, sound. 


Building costs have gone through the 
roof. 


Railroaders are becoming enterprisers, 
Too many consumers are going into debt, 


Freer international trade aids economic 
freedom. 


Wage earners reap most from more 
production. 


Will U. S. stall Stalin? 


Future of our merchant marine needs 
deep consideration. 


Britain’s plight emphasizes we didn't 
kill the New Deal any too soon. 


MacArthur has done a masterly job. 


Kaiser hasn’t become Emperor of the 
auto world. 


Prediction: Interest rates will rise at 
least modestly. 


Avoid swollen inventories. 


Truman finds himself hoisted on 8 


more than two-horned dilemma. 


Lower taxes heighten activity, employ: 
ment. 


Watch Warren for 1948. 


Shocking: Mayor O’Dwyer’s official 
protest proclamation. 


Haven’t New Yorkers suffered enough 
from unbridled unioneers? 


Think twice before selling stocks short. 






























In a suburb of Birmingham, Alabama, is 
a big, modern hospital that is operated by the 
Health Department of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, a member of the 
United States Steel family. It is one of the 
most modern hospitals in the entire South. 


It has made an enviable record of improv- 
ing the health of not only T.C.I. employees 
and their families, but of the community as a 








to Good Health 











whole. In fact, 95 per cent of the department 
work is community service. 


Today, many people in United States Steel 
plants, and in surrounding communities know 
that the U-S-S Label is more than a guide to 
quality steel. They know that it stands for a 
company vitally interested in the health and 
welfare of its employees . . . a company eager 


to lend a helping hand to its neighbors. 


Uniten States STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDIARIES 
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KANSAS IS STILL A 
FRONTIER 
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Room for unlimited growth always 
exists in frontier areas. Kansas, only 
a few decades removed from those 
rugged days of early settlement, 
is proud to be a frontier which still 
offers unlimited opportunities for 
extensive industrial development. 


Rich in natural resources, fuel and 
power reserves, manpower .. . and 
with a population that is wholly 
American, progressive and vigorous, 
Kansas invites industry to take up 
where the sturdy settlers of yester- 
year established a vast agricultural 
empire and laid down a foundation of 
sound principles which will support 
unlimited industrial development. 


Living conditions are different . . . and 
better, too. In Kansas there is room to work, 
room to live. Here you enjoy climate, 
éxcellent water, cleanliness. Educational 
facilities from pre-school to post-graduate 
courses are superior. Housing is 


excellent, living costs low .. . and living \\SAS 
conditions such as these are an , SS === 
important factor in industrial efficiency. ee Ee ee ee 
KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


* "4 812-A HARRISON STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
pal 
R MEETS INDUSTRY HALF WAY 


KANSAS 








Readers Say: 


UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS 


Regarding your editorial, “Bureaucrats 
Butt Into Management”: 

In several years’ reading of Forsgs, | 
think that this is about the first time that 
I have not been able to agree with you, 
While I have not been in favor of the Up. 
distributed Profits Tax, and was very pleased 
when the law was repealed, I do think tha 
the section in the revenue code giving the 
Treasury Department authority to force the 
distribution of 70% of annual earnings js 
a good provision of the law. Corporations 
that can show a real need for additional 
operating funds are usually granted exemp 
tion from the 70% provision. 

General Motors Corp. is a good example 
of a growing concern that seems to be able 
to maintain growth, and at the same time 
distribute a liberal share of earnings to 
stockholders. There are too many, though, 
that distribute 50%, or less, to stockholders, 

The person living solely on income from 
investments needs an increased income dur. 
ing these days of high prices, just the same 
as the wage earner, or the bonus-fed execu. 
tive—W. H. Boon, El Reno, Okla. 


BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS 


I read with interest the article on industry 
public relations written by B. C. Forbes 
[May 1]. I think it is very interesting and 
to the point. 

Last year for the first time we had a 
open house at our main plant in Meadville 
and we plan to extend this to other plants 
this year—G. S. McKee, vice-president, 
Talon, Inc., Meadville, Pa. 


50 TOP BUSINESS LEADERS 


In regard to your poll to select the 0 
most outstanding business leaders in the 
country: 

I presume you will take from the list of 
names your readers submit, the names of 
the 50 whose names are given the most 
times. Do you wish your readers to submit 
a list of 50, or more, or only a few? 

Some of the best business leaders died 
recently. Some now living may die before 
the November date. Henry Ford would be 
such man, but since not now living, could 
not be called a leader of today. 

Would you say that any man in gover 
mental service, regardless of his high posi- 
tion, be eliminated as a business leader? 
Or any other profession, as scientist, etc.?— 
H. H. Bryan, Chicago, Ill. 

We will be glad to have you submit @ 
many names as you judge qualified among 
today’s (living) industrial, business, financial 
leaders, who are actively on the job. Leaders 
in government service or scientists who have 
no connection whatsoever with business oF 
industry would not be eligible-——Tue Ep1tor. 


“MUST” FOR VETERANS 


Being a veteran, I would suggest to all 
veterans that they put Forses on their must 
reading list, for I can assure them untold 
dividends throughout each and every page 
of all issues in more ways than one!— 
Georce H. Weimer, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SPEED and 


and money! 


F- ‘. EX\-BALITY ... that save minutes 


Switching from one application to another 


is only a matter of seconds on an Underwood 





Sundstrand Accounting Machine 





Accountants and business executives tell us that speed and 
flexibility are just two of Sundstrand’s many outstanding 
advantages. 


An operator posting accounts receivable, for example, 
can change to posting accounts payable, stock records, 
or any other application . . . in just a few seconds. She 
simply inserts a different control plate in the machine. 


This plate governs the machine’s many automatic opera- 
tions . . . tells it what to do and when to do it. 


Simplicity and Speed 
The Sundstrand has only 10 figure keys. Operation is 
simple .’. . fast . . . easy. No long training period for 
operators. Even untrained personnel acquire speed and 
proficiency after just a few hours’ practice. 


With Sundstrand, the burden of the work is placed 
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where it belongs . . . on the machine. Operators merely 
enter the figures on the keyboard. The machine computes 
and prints . . . instantly, accurately, automatically. 


When not in use on accounting records, the Underwood 
Sundstrand may be used as a full-duty adding-listing ma- 
chine . . . with direct subtraction and credit balance features 
in both registers. 


Here, indeed, is the machine which never need be idle. 
The more you become acquainted with it, the more ways 
you'll find for it to save money for your business. 


There’s an Underwood representative as near as your. 


telephone. He’ll be glad to show you where, why and how 
the flexible Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machine 
can serve you best. There is no obligation. Call him today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines .. . Adding Machines . . . Typewriters . . . 
Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere ae 
Copyright 1947, Underwood Corporatior 


One Park Avenue 
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resenuing A NEW MASTER... 
A BETTER SERVANT OF BUSINESS 


This remarkable, 
low-cost, paper-like 


master — — cancarry the rules, 


headings and symbols 
for any routine form. 


Variable information 
can be written with 
pen, pencil or any writ- 
ing machine. 


ULTIGRAPH, using the exclusive Multilith process and 
new reproducing masters, provides an amazingly flexible 
method for every duplicating need. 

With Multilith masters, blank paper is converted by a single 
machine operation into business forms complete with rules, 
headings and variable information. 

Waste through obsolescence and scrapping of costly forms 
is avoided—changing routine forms can be done quickly, in- 
expensively. Just change masters. 

For demonstration of the Multilith process and masters, tele- 
phone our local office or write Addressograph-Multigraph, 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Multigraph 


TRADE-MARK REG. US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Mouleilith & 





and Multi h are Regi d Trade-Marks 


of Addr h-Mul 









Business Records 
Complete with form 


Purchasing @ Receiving ¢ Inventory ¢ Order Writing ©@ Shipping ¢ Billing 
10 


To correct any error, sim- 








ply erase and rewrite. 


Few or many copies are faith- 
fully and permanently repro- 
duced in black or colored ink, 
on a wide variety of sizes and 
weights of paper stock. 











File for re-use. Easily 
handled—stays flat, 
non-fading. 





When re-used, changes 
can be made, or new 
information added. 
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Legislative log-jam of unpassed appropriation bills on the eve of the Government's 
fiscal year-end threatens to be worse than ever this year. Reason is the insistence 
on the part of House leaders that their deep budget cuts stand up despite Senate efforts 
to be more generous. 








Deadline for all regular supply bills is June 30... . If Congress does not act by 
then, it means payless payday for many gov't workers. .. . House leaders are prepared 
to weather criticism that always results in such case IF they can have their way on how 
much to slash departmental budgets. .. . Congress then will be almost ready to start 
packing for home. New Reorganization Act calls for legislators to quit for the year 
by Aug. 1. . . «. Adjournment date could be extended by passing a joint resolution, but 
Congress will try to meet the deadline. 





Note: Some talk of special session in the Fall, probably October, from Demo- 
crats who fear a foreign crack-up and think emergency aid programs will be "must" 
legislation before January. So far, Republican leaders haven't cottoned to the idea. 











WORLD FOOD OUTLOOK--Another food crisis abroad next Spring is already foreseen in Wash-= 
ington. . . . This will be in spite of record production this season in such exporting 
countries as U. S. Besides. short supply and abnormal demand for grain in Eurdpe, rice 
shortage in Asia means wheat and other grains will have to be substituted. .. . Other 
products: 











1. Fats & Oils--Present shortage should improve during next year, but demand 
will still exceed supply in '48. ea 

2. Meats--European output should climb some, despite feed shortage, and only 
light demand for imported meats is expected. 

5. Sugar--Production next year may top '47; Cuban crop will be smaller but 
Philippines will return to export market. 





PEACETIME TRAINING--One "hot potato" Congress won't handle this session is universal 
military training in peacetime . . . Administration pleas for immediate action will 
be brushed off by Republican leaders--even though top Army men insist UMT is a neces- 
sary plank in their preparedness program. 











ELECTORAL VOTE SPLIT--Proposed constitutional amendment to make the electoral vote 
of each state correspond with the popular vote has intriguing possibilities. Plan in- 
volves splitting electoral votes, even into fractions. . . . This would insure (A) 
that the nominee with the most votes would become President and (B) that everybody's 
vote would count, even in areas like the "Solid South." 














Example: Republican presidential candidate might poll only 20% of Louisiana's 
vote, but that would be good for 2 of the state's 10 electoral votes. Similarly, a 
Democrat could pick up 1 of Maine's 5 electoral votes even though the popular vote was 
4-1 Republican. One result: proportion of nominees from populous and pivotal states 
like New York and Ohio would be reduced. — {Continued on page 13) 
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will have to be ironed out. 


METALS Uncertainty surrounding future course of copper prices is causing confusion, 

while at the same time stimulating consumer resistance and use of other metals ~ 
in some fields. Competitive straw in the wind: Insulated electric aluminum wire is now | 
reported to be a permanent product used in the electric industry. ... Bright spot: The — 
production rate per worker in the nation's foundries is said to be on the upgrade, the 
the result of new wage contracts, increased mechanization of plants. Factors still 
limiting output, however, are inadequate coke and pig iron supplies. 
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HOUSING Note of encouragement : Mounting dollar volume of reported new home construction a | 
loans by savings and loan associations indicates that it's much too early as ini 
yet to chalk down 1947 as a disappointing year. Moreover, the Federal Housing Expediter 
anticipates a million units to be provided by the year's end. However, as he points out, TE 
Such a program means that we will be “living off last year's fat unless we get more 
Starts." .. . Materials outlook: As more reports of an easier supply situation in various at 
materials come in, some builders are looking forward to a price dip of varying degree to on 
spur building activity. Nearly all bottlenecks are opening up--production of only 8 items fo 
is now said to be inadequate for current needs. sa 
of 
RUBBER Readjustment in the offing: With production cutbacks expected some time this ot 
Fall, trade observers also look for generally lower tire prices. Earnings- fe 
wise, such reductions may be offset by declining natural rubber prices. Present situa- 
tion emphasizes anew the need for Congressional action on an overall synthetic rubber CE 
progran. 
pl 
AUTOMOTIVE Right now some car builders feel existing markets will prevail indefinitely el 
--dealers' reports indicate new orders are running at double the probable Pp} 
output for the year. Introduction of new low-priced cars won't come until the market P} 
really becomes competitive. . . . One-third reduction in the cost of automobile trans- ct 
portation may soon become an actuality as current high compression engine research 8: 
points the way to more efficient utilization of fuel. P: 
GAS Steel, pipe and tin plate are leading the parade of short supply materials cur- S 
rently restricting gas utility expansion programs. Recalling last Winter's 
shortages in many regions, fearful of a repetition this Winter, the industry and the t 
Federal Power Commission are exerting every effort to break the bottlenecks. There's a 
no shortage of gas--it's in the materials necessary to transmit and distribute it to the q 
customer. : 
AVIATION Widespread revision of air-route Set-ups within the continental U. S. seems s 
in the cards as newer, faster planes come into service. Obtaining greater ; 
flexibility in operation from this step, the carriers can look forward to garnering a ~— ' 
larger share of potential passenger business. Nonetheless, some readjustment in corpo=- © ( 
rate structures will be necessary, and existing maladjustments between various lines 
f 
{ 


RAILROADS: Plugging up the drain on profits: With the roads paying out about one-third 
- of their net earnings in settling claims for freight loss and damage, railroad 
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men are seeking ways and means to eliminate 
this loss. Industry is also affected, in- 
- directly, through loss of production time 
and delay in distribution. ... The rapid 
rate at which the roads are switching 

from steam to Diesel is warning that the 
oil industry will have to step up its 
production of Diesel fuels. ... Near 
record levels of freight shipments will 
be maintained in the next few months. Most 
immediate, and critical, problem: Handling 
a record-breaking wheat harvest with an 
inadequate car supply. 





—— 


TEXTILES "Mathematical probabilities" 
point to extremely scarce cotton 
at continued high prices. According to 
one expert, this situation will prevail 
for at least another year. He goes on to 
say that "withholding of normal purchases 
of cotton goods in the expectation of 
substantial price declines does not seem to 
fall within an area of realism." 
CHEMICALS Despite increased construction 
costs, ehemical companies are 
pushing building of new facilities in an 
effort to meet high demands for their 
products. They're counting on streamlined 
production processes to offset higher 
costs. Improved engineering design is 
expected to afford higher yield at lower 
production cost. 
SIDELIGHTS Dissipation of foreign dollar 
balances, coming at the same 
time we're reducing imports, foreshadows 
a cut in our export trade. .. . Successful 
merchandising: has become all-important 
to the electrical appliance industry with 
the end of the seller's market. ...A 
Steady, high level demand for radio tubes 
is expected for the rest of the year. While 
the industry won't maintain the first 
quarter production rate, increased demand 
for FM and television sets, plus a high 
export demand, will tend to stabilize 
output at comparatively high levels... . 
Cut-price publicity at the retail level 
has had no practical effect on basic 
industrial commadities, report purchasing 
agents. Only influence, perhaps, was to 
put a brake on advancing prices to reflect 
the wave of wage increases. . .. Dip in 
demand for consumer plastic items is help- 
ing alleviate general shortage within the 
industry, enabling producers to fill most 


needs. --THE EDITORS. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 11), 


UNION RACKETEERING 







Summer-long investi- 
gation by subcom- 
mittees of the House Labor Committee will 
lay the groundwork for '48 legislation 
aimed at racketeering by unions. . . - 
On=-the-scene inquiries throughout the 
country will probe reports of such things 

as initiation fees as high as $1,500. ... 
When the record is compiled, Chairman 
Hartley will write a bill to be introduced 
next year. 







































'48 ISSUE Republicans think they have 
found a red-hot scandal to 
embarrass Candidate Truman in the '48 
election. . .. Charges of Kansas City vote 
frauds are close enough to the President 
to serve the purpose, since he. owes his 
political start to the old Pendergast 
machine and intervened personally in 
the election under investigation.... 
(Fraud or no fraud, Truman's man lost 

and impounded ballots for the nomination 
were stolen. ) : 











STEEL STRIKE BAN Declaration by ‘CIO 
President Philip 
Murray of a 2-year moratorium on strikes 
in the steel industry is designed to 

have these effects outside the steel world: 

1. As head of both the steelworkers 
and the parent CIO, Murray sets 
an example for other CIO unions. If 
followed, onus for strikes will 
be on AFL and not CIO. 

2. Puts John L. Lewis on the spot if 
he goes through his threat to stage 
another coal strike July 1. (Steel 
industry would be among first to 
suffer, meaning layoffs for steel- 
workers. ) 














GOV'T COMPETITION House Small Business 
Committee is inves= 
tigating competition by agencies of 
government with private industry.... 
One angle to be explored is financial 
assistance to private firms which is 


either inadequate or harmful to com- 


petitors. 


Editor, Washington News Bureau. 
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’ There was an old industry that lived in a shoe 


IL had so many problems it didn’t know 
what to do. 


Then it moved to the Southland . . . to the 
industrial opportunity-land served by the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 

And there it is growing and prospering .. . 
and looking ahead with confidence. Because 





it is “sitting pretty” with plenty of elbow room 

. right in the middle of large, expanding 
markets, abundant raw materials and all the 
other economic blessings of the amazing, fast- 


growing South. 
Moral: “Look Ahead — Look South!” 
CrnweeT E. Powownwss 
= 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Tax-Eaters Costlier Than U. S. Food Bill 


Believe it or not, it costs taxpayers more to feed govern- 
mental tax-eaters than it costs to feed all individuals and 
families in America. Food, it is estimated by the Citizens 
Public Expenditure Survey, will cost consumers $41,000,- 
000,000 this year, whereas Federal Government expendi- 
tures alone are estimated at almost $43,000,000,000, while 
State and local governments will reach into our pockets 
for fully $10,000,000,000 additional. 

These are shocking figures. They more than justify the 
Republican Congress, and various able Democratic states- 
men such as Senator Byrd and others, in insisting upon 
drastic curtailment of Federal expenditures. 

Washington has saddled upon the American people far, 
far toe much government, far, far too heavy burdens, has 
taken and is taking a far, far too oppressive share of the 
nation’s total income. 

The Comptroller General of the United States, Lindsay 
Warren, draws attention to these unconscionable facts: 
“We have developed an extravagant hodge-podge of dupli- 
cations, fhefficiencies, and inconsistencies . . : 75 different 
bureaus and agencies of the Government that have an 
important connection with transportation . . . public hous- 
ing, at least 15 different agencies, . . . 14 agencies dealing 

_ with forestry matters, and no less than 65 gathering statis- 
tics, . . . 34 different agencies could acquire land... . 
one-fifth of the entire land area of the United States is 
owned by the government.” 

The Tax Foundation points out that there are today 
upwards of 40 government corporations, 28 wholly owned 
by the Government, with an accumulated deficit of some 
$10,500,000,000—and still going deeper into debt. 

Surely, Senator Byrd’s claim that $2,500,000,000 could 
be saved on governmental salaries alone is entirely reason- 
able. Every sensible citizen should encourage Congress to 


apply the axe most vigorously to grossly over-expanded | 


governmental expenditures. Taxpayers direly need relief. 
* 
The best bosses do the least bossing. 
* 


Woll Urges Stockholders Organize 


Addressing an all-day forum of the’ Investors League, 
attended by some 400 investors and managerial representa- 
tives of over 100 companies, Matthew Woll, able vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor, urged 
stockholders to organize and to assert themselves more 
effectively. Heretofore they have been content to be nonen- 
tities, have not assumed their “rightful place in the whole 
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Pointed sentences from Mr. Woll’s address: 
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# ee : J sd Pee es ae 
"WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


structure of our economy.” He declared that labor union 
members have much more say. in choosing officers thaw — 
stockholders have in choosing managements—or directors. 


I would urge a constantly increasing interest and participation ~¥ 
by stockholders in the affairs of the company in which they are © 
part owners. Stockholders can no longer evade or prove indifferent 
to their responsibilities as owners of American enterprise. The time. — 
has passed when the social responsibility of ownership may lightly — 
be shifted to the shoulders of corporate management. Stockholders 
must assume their rightful place in the whole structure of our © 
economy... . 


It appears to me that such an organization as this or similar — 
organizations could and would well serve as stockholders’ informa- ~ 
tional centers; offices where stockholders could apply for definite — 
and accurate information regarding the status of any particular ~ 
enterprise or company. Such a center officered and managed in @ 
reliable, trustworthy and honorable fashion could in time act as 
an agency to assist stockholders in exercising some influence in | 
guiding and directing corporate management. 


Only through organizations of the little people—into trade © 
unions, leagues of investors such as yours, and other constructive — 
organizations—can our country remain as it is, a bright star in @ 
very hazy, filmy firmament of nations. 3 

Stockholders organize! The Investors League address is: — 
175 Fifth Avente, New York 10, N. Y. (See page 40.) { 


* 
Give, but don’t give in. 
* 


How To Kill Free Enterprise 


Appearing before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, I advocated passage of a bill, now | 
under consideration, to prevent the total wiping out of | 
large numbers of stockholders in railroads which were | 
thrown into bankruptcy in the early 1930s and are still in } 
bankruptcy. My plea was that, whatever justification there 
may have been for them drawing up such ruthless reor- | 
ganization plans, it is not only unnecessary but utterly } 
unfair to inflict such punishment on stockholders under 
the tremendously-changed conditions existing today. “Can 
you imagine labor unions making wage demands today — 
on the basis of what it cost to live in the 30s?” I asked 
the Committee members. I tried to impress upon: thém 
that the action of Congress on this proposed legislation — 
is calculated to affect the fate of our whole free enterprise 
economy, its doom or its preservation. Thus: 


The stake at issue is not merely the fate of hundreds of thousands 
of stockholders in roads declared bankrupt years ago, but, as I | 
see it, is threatening bankruptcy of our whole capitalistic system, | 
our whole economy, our whole American Way of Life. 1 
If nothing be done to stop this planned* annihilation of stock- © 
holders, what incentive will there be for millions of ordinary folks, 
millions of ordinary families, to exercise frugality, self-denial, 
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to save money and invest it in Pa shares of employmient- providing 
enterprises ? 

Obviously, without a continuous, adequate inflow of the kind of 
capital which has enabled America to become the most prosperous, 
most powerful, wealthiest nation on earth, our entire capitalistic 
structure will be inescapably doomed. 


Not much more than a thimbleful of new capital has been 
obtainable by railroads in recent years. The amount raised by 
other industries has likewise diminished and diminished. Necessary 
funds have been raised by issuing more debts, bonds, which, of 
coutse, increase fixed charges. 


This is most unhealthy. Continued long enough and far enough, 
it would spell catastrophic disaster, not only financial disaster, 
but, as I see it, social-economic-political catastrophic disaster—the 
death-knell of our American Way of Life... . 


To refrain from wiping out common and preferred stockholders 
in railway reorganizations would not add one dollar of fixed 
charges to any company. If any road cannot earn anything for its 
stockholders, no dividend would or should be paid. Bondholders 
first! But what harm can befall any railroad by allowing stock- 
holders to retain ownership of their certificates? 


* 
Rebuffs should beget re-determination. 
* 


Americans Don’t Like Monopolies 


Unlike some other peoples, the sovereign citizens of 
America don’t like being kicked around, don’t like being 
bossed by overlords—whether political or corporate or 
labor union monopolists. The fundamental reason Congress 
has felt compelled to enact legislation to bring labor 
leaders under legal control is that the American public has 
finally rebelled against being subjected to highhanded, 
dictatorial treatment. No financier, no industrialist or other 
business leader ever exercised as much power over our 
lives as have certain labor leaders in recent years. 

They have become, in a very real sense, monopolists, 
ezars. John L. Lewis and J. Caesar Petrillo are the most 
conspicuous examples. They rule with an iron hand. But 
heads of other unions dominating the automotive industry, 
the steel industry, the electric industry, shipping, etc., have 
usurped unbridled, monopolistic powers. Not only the mil- 
lions of werkers in these and other fields, but the whole 
country, has been at their mercy. 


1946, an all-time low. Incentive to invest in stocks has — 
been all but killed by Washington’s long-continued “anti” 
attitude towards business. The startling fact is that millions 
of ordinary families, instead of saving, are plunging 
deeper and deeper into debt, through instalment buying, 
Consumer-instalment debts have been expanding during 
the last year at the rate of $1,000,000 every business day. 
The total is ballooning above $10,000,000,000, represent. 
ing an increase of over 70% within the last year, a total 
never before approached. 

(See accompanying chart.) 

The implications of this showing are most disturbing. 
Bluntly, if too many ordinary individuals and families 
elect to go into debt, and if too few elect to save and 
invest in employment-providing enterprises, the end of our 
investor-owned economy would come into sight. Only pri- 
vate capital can preserve private enterprise. 


Why Time To Advertise Is NOW 


Many companies advertised freely during the war years 
—-partly as the net cost, because of the excess profits tax, 
was small—notwithstanding that they could not fill all 
orders. Many shallow-thinking managements have drasti- 
cally curtailed their advertising now, at the very time 
when the certain prospect is that they will need business— 
well over 2,100,000 new companies have been launched 
since 1940. One advertising genius, Don Francisco, pene- 
tratingly observes: 

“Last year, like the war years, was a race,to make 
things. Next year, and the years that follow, will be a race 
to sell things. . . . The machinery of distribution faces 
responsibilities—and opportunities—which are the greatest 
we have ever known. The months ahead will require a 
stepping-up of selling effort. . . . We cannot continue to 
sell unless the consumer continues to buy. We must resort 
to informing and persuading the ultimate buyer. . . . Para- 
doxically, the way to lower the unit costs of distribution, 
as well as production, is sometimes by spending more. 
Very often if you promote your product harder you sell 

enough more to reduce the unit cost of 





Harvey C. Fruehauf, president of 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co., aptly de- 
clares: “Competition is necessary and 
good for business—it is likewise 
needed for labor. Monopolies in busi- 
ness are evil and harmful to the public 
interest. By the same token, it is wrong 
to legalize and foster labor monop- 9 
olies.” 


be 


Has Saving Lost Its Appeal ? 


Has saving lost its appeal? Whereas 
savings banks used to pay as much as 
4% or even more, today’s rate, in 
New York, for example, is 144%. 
U. S. life insurance companies earned 


less than 3% on their invested funds in 


EERE! 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 


at ALL TIME HIGH! Soiiatel 


SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


distribution.” 

I have in mind one concern that ad- 
vertised extensively when it was enjoy- 
ing boom times, but which later 
stopped its advertising when it needed 
more customers. Surely, it is indis- 
putable that the time to advertise is 
when you need more orders. 

Often I reflect upon the experience 
of a British company that was a most 
prominent national advertiser when I 
was a boy. The founder died. The heirs 
decided they could save millions by 
cutting out advertising. They did. The 
company went out of business, con- 
quered by more aggressive competi- 
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To sell people, you must tell people. 
FORBES 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 





Calculators 


Burroughs 





Cash Registering Machines £3 
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Tomorrow's Leaders 
Robert G. Dunlop 


By ROGER FOX 


HEN an accountant of 37 be 
comes president of Sun Oil Co. 
one would expect him to be a 
table-pounding, explosive genius — or 
a relative of retired president J. How- 
ard Pew. Robert G. Dunlop is neither. 
Genius? Perhaps. But explosive— 
never! 
When his appointment was -an- 
nounced last March eyebrows went 
| skyward. Could this be? Shot full 
_ of Pews from pipe line to oak-paneled 
office, the name of Pew and Sun Oil 
| ‘were synonymous. What sort of rea- 
' soning had led the Pews—J. Howard 
_ and Joseph N. (now board chairman) 
_. —to turn over the golden reins to a 
young comptroller? These questions 
were asked by those unaware of the 
terrific fair-mindedness of. the Pew 
clan, and that a smart accountant has 
the tools of empire at his finger tipsp— 
if he knows how to use them. Robert 
Dunlop did 












__ mary young man of 37. The power, re- 
 sponsibilities and prestige of such high 
office have not affected him one whit. 
Friendly, affable, considerate — with 
absolutely no affectations—he doesn’t 
look nor act the popular conception of 
a $200,000,000 business executive. 
As the man talks, however—as he 
' blithely relates facts, figures, dates 
from memory—as he approaches all 
questions with Christian simplicity and 
understanding—it becomes apparent 
why the Pews picked Dunlop to fill J. 
-Howard’s capable shoes. 
Boston born, son of a now retired 
_ Marine engineer, young Bob grew up 
- and schooled in Collingswood, N. J. 
_ Convinced that he wanted to become 
"an accountant, he worked for and won 
a scholarship in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce at nearby 
} University of Pennsylvania. While 
here he made his first, rapid entries 






























pger Fox, a writer with extensive busi- 
experience himself, is one of ‘Fonrses’ 
r correspondents. 


“Bob” Durlop looks like any ordi-— 


in his list of achievements by editing 
the 1931 yearbook, getting elected to 
an honorary scholastic fraternity and 
graduating as class valedictorian. 

While learning the difference be- 
tween assets and liabilities—no easy 
problem, then or now—he determined 
to taste the life of the sea, and shipped 
as “ordinary seaman” for two Sum- 
mers. Making Houston one night 
Dunlop was doing his “trick” on the 
bridge, steering his course by a hap- 
pily bright star lew on the horizon. 
The fortunate appearance of the mate 
disclosed that the seaman’s fine star 
was the range-light of an out-bound 
freighter, probably headed for Rio! 

Two years after graduating, tempo- 
rarily released from his first account- 
ing job, Dunlop steered for Sun Oil 
Co.—apple of his auditing eye—and 
became a cog in the Sun wheel early in 
1933: 


But not for long; a cog, that is. The 





“Worked for me when he first came 
in,” he says. “He was smart. Good 
Rapidly assimilated everything in the 
book. Give him a job, and you didnt 
have to worry about it. Thorough 
Very thorough. I brought him into 
Mr. Reitzel and said ‘Mr. Reitzel, this 
man’s good’.” 

“Mr. Reitzel” was Frank S. Reitzel, 
comptroller of the company, and on 
his death in 1943 Dunlop succeeded 
him. But Destiny and Dunlop met long 
before 1943. 

“The timing of events,” says the new 
president, “has fortunately always been 


in my favor.” 





At 37, boyish-looking, Christian-living “Bob” Dunlop, new 
president of Sun Oil, is providing plenty of evdence that 
there's still room at the top for brains and ambition 
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NRA, with its multitudinous codes, 
restrictions and blue tape, was des- 
cending on the oil industry about the 
time Dunlop was being certified as a 
public accountant. All of Sun’s pro- 
ducing, refining and marketing opera- 
tions had to be surveyed in the light 
of the new edicts emanating from 
Washington. Bob Dunlop was made 
an important part of that survey. Not, 
however, by accident. 

W. H. Linton, now manager of the 
Refinery Accounting Dept., was Bob’s 
supervisor when he began with Sun. 
Gray-haired Linton probably knows 
Dunlop better than anyone else at 
1608 Walnut. Crisply he tells of his 
first impressions of the young accoun- 
tant. 


“My work on the NRA survey gaye” 7 i 
me an opportunity to familiarize ot 
self with all aspects of Sun Oil; I} 
gan to understand the oil industry 
a whole, and Sun’s place in it. . | 
in ’38 came the Houdry studies. Agail, & 
the timing of events. 1 was chosen © @ 
make the economic studies to dete 
mine our financial interest in the prot 
ess, working closely with Clarencé 
Thayer, our new vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing, who had 
charge of the process and engineer 
ing studies.” 


















Eugene J. Houdry had developed, a. 


mainly under Sun’s wing and 


Sun’s engineers, the pioneer catalytic & fe 


cracking process that resulted in high 
er quality_and increased quantities of 
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gasoline. Sun was the first company 
- to swing substantially to this new 
method of refining, with its attendant 
changes in methods and marketing. 

Dunlop had met J. Howard Pew in 
33 through Reitzel. The .Houdry 
studies threw him into closer contact 
with the older president. Too, he had 
spent time in Texas under the critical 
eye of the late J. Edgar Pew, major- 
domo of the oil fields. The future 
president was taking shape. Could it 
be that what “Joe” Pew once called 
the “ball team” had found its future 
captain? 

Next comes the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in 1939, and J. 
Howard Pew is the oil industry’s 
spokesman. He picks Dunlop to assist 
him. The assistant finds himself hold- 
ing down the fort in Pew’s absences 
from Washington. Here he re-ac- 
quaints himself with government in 
business, widens his economic knowl- 
edge and deepens his understanding 
of people. 

Two years later Dunlop was appoint- 
ed assistant controller under Reitzel. 
Reitzel soon became an invalid, and 
for months the responsibilities of the 
comptroller rested on the young ac- 
countant. Following Reitzel’s death in 
December, 1943, Dunlop was made 
comptroller and member of the board. 
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The Collingswood boy had “made 
good”; for Sun, he was to be made 
“hest.”’ 

On March 18, 1947, he became presi- 
dent of Sun Oil Co. and its subsidi- 
aries, including the Sun Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Co., producer of 40% of 
all tankers launched during the last 
war. Sun’s $306,643,000 gross income 
reflects the growing popularity of its 
high-octane-rated, unleaded, one-priced 
Dynafuel gasoline. Practically 100% 
U. S.-confined, Sun leaves the oil 
fields of Arabia and the Near East 
to be fought over by others. 


HE'S STILL LEARNING 


Today, 21,621 employees working 
in 26 states and Canada, building 
ships, producing crude oil, refining 
and marketing over 400 finished prod- 
ucts from asphalt to bio-chemically 
useful, rare Carbon 13, all look to their 
new president with this question: 

“How will Bob Dunlop, nice guy, 
make out? Will he fold?” 

At 37 he naturally has a lot of 
things to learn—and he knows it. 

“I don’t profess: to know how to 
solve the country’s labor problems,” 
he answered in response to a question; 


‘ “but Sun Oil hasn’t had any labor 


troubles in its 60-year history; I don’t 
think we'll have any in the future, 
either. I think if both labor and man- 
agement realized their responsibilities 
other companies would be able to say 
the same. A spirit of mutual trust and 
confidence, based on friendly, human 
understanding, can do a lot—on both 


sides.” 


No profound dissertation on eco- 
nomic laws! He goes on: 

“When I was comptroller I figured 
I had a dual responsibility—to man- 


<) agement, to the people that worked for 
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" ob" Dunlop plays as hard as he works 
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me. I tried to make my office an open 
, channel in both directions—upward 


and downward. That’s not my philos- 
ophy alone; it permeates the entire 


| company. J. Howard saw that it did. 


You must give people the opportunities 
for expression oftheir ideas and 
demonstration of their capacity. Be 


= sympathetic. Listen to them. Give them 


a chance to prove that they are either 
right or wrong.” 

How does he feel about the Com- 
munist problem in America? Com- 
munists are frustrated, misguided peo- 
ple. Communism breeds from ignor- 
ance of fundamental economics and 
lack of. understanding of basic human 








nature. It breeds from persecution—~ 
actual or imagined. I think that the — 
proper education of our young people — ~ 
would tend to eliminate it; certainly 
an attempt on all our parts to under- 
stand what it is that makes people 


embrace Communism is better than’ | 


just lopping off Communists’ heads.” 

He holds no brief with attempts to 
undermine our Government, however. 
But he does think that government has 
been undermining business. 

“Our national economy prospers 
almost inversely as Government inter- 
feres with free enterprise,” he declares. | 

Future atomic power plants don’t 
worry Sun Oil or Dunlop. n4 

“Know-how — research — adéptabil- 
ity—these determine success; not the 
supply of oil, or a substitute for it,” he 
says with a bit of spark. 

Hunched over in his chair, his hands. 
tucked under his knees, Dunlop is the 
picture of informality. He has a broad, 
open smile and it appears frequently. 
It flashed when he was asked what he 
considered his weakness: 

“Talk too much, I guess! Impulsive. 
I’ve always admired the way J. Howard 
could package a problem with’a few 
choice words and yet have the patience © 
to wait until he was absolutely sure he | 
knew what the problem was about, 
That I have to learn.” 


A PRACTICING CHRISTIAN 


His friend Linton will also tell you 
he’s impulsive. 

“He’s got to age a bit; mellow; 
he’ll come along. He’s a unique Chris- 
tian, one of the few men who live by 
their faith; doesn’t drink, smoke or 
swear—but he’s no prude. No, sir!” © 

“Build character,” says Dunlop, 6 
director of the Valley Forge Council 
of Boy Scouts. “That’s what we need.” 

And build character he does. Not 
only among his youthful charges, but 
his affability, consideration and Tack 
of affectation bring out these same 
qualities in others. In Drexel Hill, 
where he lives with his wife and two 
children, Bob Dunlop is busy shaping 
the character of some 35 boys in his: 
Presbyterian Sunday school. Always 
an avid youth builder from his Boy 
Scout days upward, Dunlop | never 
misses an opportunity to be of service 
to them. He still writes to the “grad- « 


_uates” of his original Collingswood 


group who are still overseas. He has 

quietly helped many young men out 

of tight spots and will undoubtedly 
{Continued on page 30) 
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What are Your 


Workers Thinking? 


By THE EDITORS 
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HE development of a proper pub- 

lic relations approach toward 

employees is currently engaging 
the close attention of many executives. 
There has been a spate of information 
programs directed to the rank-and- 
file. Some of them have been good, 
some bad. It’s still early to appraise the 
reaction to such measures, but it’s 
worth noting that some public rela- 
tions men are beginning to caution 
against mere “propagandizing” of the 
worker. They point out that workers 
nowadays are more and more inclined 
to question statements made by their 
employers, even go so far as to criticize 
the motives behind these statements. 
It is now recognized that in matters 
concerning their own personal eco- 
nomic welfare they are uncannily per- 
ceptive, are increasingly skeptical. 


ALERT MANAGEMENT 


Indicative of some of the problems 
involved in employee relations is this 
letter written by “A Company Wife” 
on some aspects of one company’s pol- 
icy. An example of alert management 
is the comment which follows, written 
by the company president in the com- 
pany magazine. The letter illustrates 
the dilemma of the writer, who is won- 
dering how to appraise the future se- 
curity of her family. The comment 
goes far to dispel her misgivings, gives 
some answers to the question: What 
are the obligations, duties and rights 
of a business enterprise? 

The following are excerpts from the 
letter and the answer: 
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“Dear Mr.—— 

“You don’t know me and I shall 
not be able to tell you who I am be- 
cause my husband might lose his job 
with your company. My husband has 
been employed in your company for 
several years. We have been reason- 
ably happy and contented on the salary 
he has made, although he has wished 
to be given a chance for more advance- 
ment, which has not been forthcom- 
ing, although in your Company maga- 
zine you say that the Company ‘grows 
from within.’ Each Christmas we re- 
ceive a greeting from you which tells, 
us that we are all members of the 
Company Family. Perhaps there is an 
answer to my dilemma and we are, 
nevertheless, members of the Family. 
Perhaps there is a satisfactory explana- 
tion from the company’s standpoint, 
which I have not thought of—and | 
would be glad to have you set me 
straight—A Company WIFE.” 
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self, sufficiently impresses me with the 
fact that the Management of our Com- 
pany has not yet sufficiently exposed 
itself to its people to have them un 
derstand how we really feel. And from 
now on we shall try harder than ever 
to improve the means for making the 
heart of Management better under- 
stood. This ‘Company Wife’ could 
well have stated her name, and I as- 
sure her now that her husband’s job 
would not have been put in jeopardy. 

“The Company Management realizes 
that the maximum business success is 
obtainable only when those who are 
engaged ‘in the enterprise are happy 
in their work. We realize too that 
when our employees are confused or 
lack confidence in the Management of 
the business, that they are not happy 
and they cannot and do not give their 
best to the objectives of the business. 
It is, therefore, the desire of this Com- 
pany to go to every reasonable limit 





Too often mishandled, good employee relations are a man- 


agement “must.” Here, in an excellent example of execu- 


tive alertness, is a case study that points up the problem 





The company president replies in 
part: 

“You will note that the writer says 
she will not be able to divulge her 
name because her husband is employed 
by our Company and ‘might lose his 
job.’ This statement, standing by it- 


to further the happiness and encourage 
the confidence of its people. But this 
cannot be accomplished if, for any rea- 
son, our employees are afraid to tell 
us what, of our actions, they do not 
like or understand. 

“This ‘Company Wife’ also says 
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NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS...Easy to Handle 


TYPICAL USES 


CARBURETORS 
—Solvent ‘'26" 
removes gum, gas- 
olene sediment 
and other accu- 
mulations of dirt. 


METAL PLATES 
AND SCREENS— 
Solvent “26” re- 


* stores clear, clean 


finish to any metal 
surface. 


LABORATORY 
EQUIPMENT 
Solvent ‘'26” 
frees glass and 
metal tubing and 
their supports of 
gums, varnishes 
and other incrus- 
tations or de- 
posits. 


REMOVES : 


Oil - Grease * Gums * Varnishes ° Lacquers * Paints 
Carbonaceous Deposits * Asphaltic Products 











ror SOlvent’ 26" 


SPARK PLUGS— 
Solvent "26" sofely 
cleans porcelain; 
helps loosen carbon 
deposits. 


DIES AND STAMP- 
ING—Solvent “26” 
removes drawing 
compounds from die- 
formed or stamped 
metal. 


PISTONS — Re- 
moves lacquers, 
gums, resins, etc. 
from gas, gasolene 
and diesel engine 
pistons and rings. 
Also effective for 
cleaning all parts 


of dismantled motors, engines 
and machinery. 


FROM: 
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__ Steel > Cast Iron * Aluminum * Porcelain ° China 
on sepreme and Nickel Plate * Stone * Precious Metals 
Brass * Mashable ater fa 





Used .throughout the war in critical 
industry as a superior cleaning agent, 
newly-developed SOLVENT “26” is now 


available for all industrial needs. 


Offering many advantages in time, labor 
and cost over other present cleaning 
methods ... Solvent “‘26” is so effective 
a detergent it can be used at ordinary 
room temperatures. 


The fast action of Solvent “26” reduces 
cleaning time from hours to minutes on 
dismantled engine parts and all kinds of 
machinery. Simply dip, rub, brush orspray 
it on. Then flush clean with hot water. 


Mail the coupon today for literature and 
information leading to a demonstration 
of this unique product in your own plant. 


CITIES ( cities service Oil Co. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 





SERVICE 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y., Room 109 


Please contact me for a demonstration of 
Solvent 26. 
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__ by our Company for several years and 
that they have been ‘reasonably happy 
and contented on the salary he has 
made, although he has wished to be 
given a chance for more advancement’ 
in accordance with the stated policy 
of our Company that we should ‘grow 
from within.’ 

“It is very definitely the policy of 
our Company that we shall ‘grow from 
within. The present Administration 
of the Company’s affairs inaugurated 
this policy 10 years ago, and we have 
tried diligently to live up to it. It hap- 
pens only once in a while that the Com- 
pany needs the benefit of a talent or 
experience which we do not find some- 
where among our own forces. It is 
only when this happens that we have 
to look elsewliere. On the other hand, 
as I look back over my acquaint- 
ances among our employees who have 
been with us for years, I cannot find 
any who have not been advanced in 
one way or another. All have not be- 
come executives or department heads 
or supervisors, but all have had fairly 


steady advances in salaries or wages. 
And, by and large, I believe that we 

» have gone a long way toward making 
the circumstances of our people rea- 
sonably happy. I think the fact that 
throughout our history we have never 
experienced but one serious strike is 
proof of this statement. And even in 
the case of this strike it was brought 
on by circumstances which our people 
did not want or welcome. 

“It is encouraging to me that her 
husband wants advancement. I would 
like her to believe me when I say that 
the Management of business truly hun- 
gers to locate among us own people 
those who really want to assume a full- 
er measure of responsibility, which is 
always necessary to advancement. But 
those who really advance toward the 
top are those who want to give of 
themselves and their talents for what 
they get. There are all too few people 
who really want it. The majority of 
people do not like to assume responsi- 
bility and are satisfied to have just a 
job. Those who want just a job and 
nothing more naturally want as much 
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; a ae Devaney 
| Ignorance of management problems and policies leads to confusion, dissatisfaction 










wage as. the circumstances of a bu: 
ness will permit. Sometimes they way 
more than the circumstances will per. 
mit. 7 
“It should not be difficult for any of 
us to understand this statement. For 
instance, let me give you an example; 
Suppose I have two children and my 
salary is $300 per month. I might be 
able to stretch a point and employ 
help for my wife for $50 a month, but 
I could not afford $100 a month, 
Business works just this way. It fixes 
rates which the circumstances of the ‘ 


By 


business will permit. If it goes beyond tion 1 
the rates which the condition of the and t 
business will afford, the foundations of trans] 
the business could not long stand and make 
sooner or later jobs would vanish, worth 
That is why Management sometimes Th 
has to say ‘No’ on increases. cater 
find : 
WORKERS’ ATTITUDE IMPORTANT to tu 
“ pend 
You have, no doubt, seen that.in a lines 
business there are lots of people who to-ai 
come and go. They do not enter with ting 
any idea of growing with the Com- ports 
pany. They expect to get what they — 
can, but give nothing. They have no you 
thought of preparing themselves to profi 
make a real contribution to the suc- ditic 
cess of business—such a contribution = 
as would honestly warrant advance- 
ment and steady increases in pay as — 
a reward. There are all too many of Thi 
these. Management would like to feel 
that every new employee would want em 
to enter the business with a view to : 
making a life-time relationship. Ori 
“When Management can find and >. 
be convinced that its employees are 
of this frame of mind, Management suc! 
wants more than anything else to pro- inv 
vide ways and means for advancement. doll 
This is the only way to make a strong citi 


Company.” I 


The experience of this concern is @ [00 
typical of the prevailing attitude of wel 
many workers toward their employers. con 
The fact is that all too many manage litt! 
ments have fallen down on the job of ple 
providing their employees with the 
basic economic facts of our system. of 
Despite the best of intentions, they On 
have apparently not yet sold their com- be 
pany to them. Worse, they still seem, @ hei 
in many cases, to be unaware of just # Pr 
what’s on their employees’ minds. fr 

What are your workers thinking? mi 

This is a question that requires the @ fa 
most careful attention. And the time be 


to learn the answer is now—not when 
talk of a strike is in the air. 
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By THE EDITORS 


HE ever-increasing desire of city 

dwellers to escape to the suburbs, 

while retaining easy communica- 
tion with the great shopping centers, 
and the anticipated boom in air cargo 
transportation, are two factors that 
make the parcel delivery business 
worth considering. 

The city stores, although eager to 
cater to suburban trade, in many cases 
find it both convenient and profitable 
to turn their deliveries over to inde- 
pendent concerns. With most air cargo 
lines now in business offering airport- 
to-airport service only, a means of get- 
ting shipments to and from the air- 
ports is a positive necesssity. With one 
or more trucks and a suitable locality, 
you have a good chance of starting a 
profitable business that, with good con- 
ditions and proper management, can 
develop into something big. Several 


(os 


...in Delivery Services 


ing expenses until you get under way. 
Rent for garage and/or office space 
will vary according to local conditions, 


. but $100 a month should be sufficient. 


If you drive one truck yourself, you'll 
need at least one other driver, at a 
wage that will range from $45 to $70 
a week, And you'll probably need office 
help, say a girl at $30 to $40 a week. 
Add another $10 a month for phone 
and stationery and about $20 a month 
for advertising (incidentally, an ad in 
the classified phone book is a must). 
Insurance, covering your trucks and 
your loads, is mandatory. Adequate 
coverage, including personal liability, 
property damage and collision, will 
cost about $300 a year. 

Giving yourself three months to get 
rolling, you'll need, then, about $2,000 
above what you pay on your trucks. 
Your biggest outlay, aside from the 





The residential swing to suburban areas is putting new 


emphasis on an already flourishing business—parcel deliv- 


eries, a small capital field with good expansion prospects 





such concerns that started on a small 
investment are now in the million- 
dollar class, with branches in several 
cities, 
In most key cities, well-established 
- concerns have the delivery business 
well, in hand, but there are a host of 
® communities where there is either 
little or no competition. There is thus 
' plenty of room for newcomers. 

As to equipment, you will need, first 
of all, trucks or comparable vehicles. 
_ One-ton or half-ton panel trucks should 

be adequate (except for exceptionally 
® beavy and cumbersome loads). At 
® present, trucks of this type will cost 

| from $1,200 to. $1,500, depending on 
@ make and freight charges from the 
factory. Assuming that you plan to 








| need enough money to finance their 
| purchase, plus enough cash for operat- 
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| begin with two trucks, you will thus ° 


trucks, will be for your rent and help. 
You will be wise to survey the field 


beforehand as to possible customers. . 


Approach several store heads, air 
cargo operators and their customers 
with the proposition to handle their 
business—either on a city-wide basis 
or in a particular section. 

If. the big stores are sewed up, try 
the smaller ones; as did an enterprising 
young veteran in a New York City 
suburb last year. With one truck, he 
specialized at first in delivering gro- 
ceries. He found several grocers at 
once who were willing to pay a mini- 
mum of 15¢ an order to accommodate 
their customers. By careful routing, 
and making three deliveries a day on 
regular schedule, he soon built up a 
thriving business. He has since added 
laundries and dry cleaners, drug 
stores, butchers, florists, etc., to his 





list of customers. In the first eight 
months he averaged $75 a week, and 
now does better than $100, after pay- 
ing necessary help. 

In going after customers, remember 


_that speed is an important factor, and 


don’t make any promises unless you're 
certain you can back them up. Much 
of the business of air cargo lines is in 
perishable goods, and your end of the 
operation will require comparable ser- 
vice with that of the planes. Ask for a 
trial. If you give prompt, efficient ser- 
vice, you should get the customers. 
But you'll have to keep on your toes 
to hold them. A prime asset is good 
salesmanship, and the ability to make 
friends. Unless you know something 
about the business from having worked 
in it, you'll find that many of the pit- 
falls can be learned only by trial and 
error. 

Figuring rates, for example, will be 
a headache. For some types of deliv- 
eries you can charge by the package, 
as did the veteran mentioned above. 
But your best bet is to work out a 
zoning system, and charge by the 
pound. Follow the example of your 
competitors. If you have none, base 
your charges on those of the express 


, companies. Deals on a yearly contract 


basis, for a flat sum, can be profitable, 
but make sure you protect yourself 
against rising labor and other costs, 
with added payments if loads rise 
above a certain figure. 

Your potential profit from a two- 


truck business will depend, of course, | 


on local conditions and overhead. 
However, with sufficient business to — 
keep both trucks busy every working — 
day, and driving one truck yourself 
all or part of the time, you should 
soon earn a net return of $50 a week 
from each truck, at least. And that’s | 
only a start. ~ 














ARMY OF PEOPLE HIRED as the telephone 
job got rolling. Thousands of others were 
trained for new work. Over 120,000 on the 
job today—far above wartime peak of 97,416 
—nearly double 1941 total of 63,720. 


THROUGHOUT WAR Western Electric poured 
out military communications equipment and 
radar—could make little civilian telephone 
equipment. V-J Day found plans set to get 
back fast to Bell System job. 








SUB-CONTRACTORS WERE CALLED ON TO 
HELP. More than 800 made urgently needed 
tools, parts, component equipment and cable. 
- War surplus telephone materials also were 
purchased to help meet enormous needs. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
p\ MUST BE EXPANDED! 








HUGE JOB AHEAD! At war’s end, 2,200,000 
people waiting for telephones—central offices 
and circuits loaded by record use of tele- 
phone. Here’s how Western Electric converted 
to biggest peacetime job. 











26 FACTORIES RENTED to get space quickly. 


"19 plants originally rented for war were kept, 


7 more leased. Total production space now 
owned and rented is more than 14,000,000 
square feet—or 341 acres. 








THE WHOLE COUNTRY WAS COMBED for 
hard-to-get tools and machinery to put the 
manufacturing program into high gear. The 
success of this search helped make possible 
production breaking all records. 








PRODUCTION LINES MOVED without disrupt- 
ing work! To boost output fast, many opera- 
tions moved to new quarters. One telephone 
shop closed Saturday—re-opened Monday 
miles away with 3000 people at work. 











THE WORLD WAS SEARCHED to overcome 
shortages of many critical materials needed 
in great quantities for making telephones, 
switchboards, cable, to speed Bell Telephone 
System’s huge expansion program. 
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SUBSTITUTES GALORE were found for unob- 
tainable materials. In one shop using 1340 
different items of raw material, 950 substitu- 
tions were made in 9 months—as many as 4 
for one item. Production mounted fast! 














ENDLESS SLEUTHING FOUND SUPPLIES for 
Bell System. 1946 purchases, including raw 
materials, from 15,000 suppliers, ranged from 
pencils to telephone poles, precious metals to 
wood pulp, exceeded $250,000,000. 


WORKING "ROUND THE CLOCK got the most 
out of plant. In 1946 Western Electric de- 
livered to the Bell Telephone Companies more 
apparatus, équipment and supplies than in 
any other year in its 77-year history. 














FROM COAST TO COAST, Western Electric’s 
distributing force rushed to deliver equipment 
and supplies to the Bell System. Each of 29 
distributing houses, across the nation, stocks 




















REPAIRING WORN TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
has long been another job of the 29 distribut- 
ing houses. The speed with which they put 
equipment back on its feet helped in meeting 





INSTALLING CENTRAL OFFICE SWITCHBOARDS 
and equipment in some 1200 localities monthly 
kept Western Electric’s installation crews 
busy in ’46. Thousands trained in this special- 







some 10,000 different items. 





record telephone demands—faster! 


ized work. Force is now 25,000. 
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MANUFACTURER... 


Results in ’46 


Western Electric furnished the 
Bell Telephone Companies with 
equipment and supplies which 
helped them provide 3,264,000 
additional telephones to sub- 
scribers—more than twice the in- 
crease in any previous year. 


Western Electric’s record-break- 
ing production helped the Bell 
Telephone Companies handle 7 
billion more telephone calls in ’46 
than in any previous year. 








Outlook for ’47 


Western Electric schedules call for 
far greater production in ’47—for 
such enormous amounts of equip- 
ment as: 
Dial exchange equipment to handle, whe 
installed, 2,222,000 additional lines; ‘ 
8410 manual switchboard positions; 
Nearly 4,000,000 telephones; 
Telephone cable of all types containing over 
49 billion feet of wire. 
This tremendous output in ’47 will 
go a long way to help the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies meet the nation’s 
unprecedented demands for tele- 
phone service. 








PURCHASER ... 


of 43,000 varieties of ofsuppliesofalikindsfor 
bal, + a tal, hb . 
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DISTRIBUTOR... 


of telephone oppa- 
tatus and supplies. 


INSTALLER... 


of telephone central 
office equipment. 
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ON of ccmeding is doing a heap 


of crusading for improved 

plant safety. The days are over 

_ when a couple of crude “Be Careful” 
posters tacked on a musty bulletin 
boatd were the dominant modes of 
accident prevention. Year-round safety 
vigils sparked by every technique in 
the book are becoming as much a part 
of running a successful business as 
meeting a payroll. Public relations 
men, with their talent for dramatizing 
ideas, are working hand-in-glove with 
labor relations personnel to make safety 


a habit. 


PORE ET LIS 


ROT ETI OTS PR 


MANY INNOVATIONS 


One novel angle adopted by many 
companies is to have a roving photog- 
rapher take pictures of unsafe prac- 
tices. The photos are published in em- 

___ ployee newspapers. 
: Acting is another important device 
that helps supervisors and employees 

_ visualize accident prevention. After an 

accident has taken place, a meeting is 

called for employees and foremen. On 

a stage, the safety engineer and his 

crew re-enact the “crime,” so to speak, 

illustrating how the mishap could have 
been prevented. 

The Safety Jury idea is also gaining 
root. A plant safety committee, made 
up of experienced, long-time workers, 
makes a monthly inspection of each de- 
partment. Employees found to be vio- 

tating safety practices are given “sum- 

monses” to appear for “trial.” Penal- 
ties range from stiff reprimands to 
recommendations for suspensions with- 
out pay. 

On the less spectacular side are 
- monthly bonuses for supervisors whose 
_ departments have the best safety 
record. Similar incentive is provided 
in the form of extra vacations for 
workers who establish perfect safety 
'. records for a year. 

The new employee is also being 
‘groomed more carefully to practice 
safety. A large part of current induc- 
tion procedures is devoted to accident 
/ prevention. Many companies, to make 
sure that the newcomer has received 


£ fn grounding in safety, give the 
—* Sressin is Labor Editor of 
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By LAWRENCE STESSIN 


neophyte a quiz after his first day at 
the plant. This is either written or oral 
and serves to remind the new hand of 
the importance of safety. Here’s a 
typical quiz given by one company. 

1. Has the Company’s attitude on 
Accident Prevention been explained to 
you? 

2. Do you know where the First Aid 
Room is located? 

3. Do you understand that every 
injury, no matter how small, MUST 
be reported? 

4, Have you been instructed regard- 
_ing smoking in this plant? 

5. Do you know that this Company 
insists upon everyone taking every pos- 
sible precaution against accident? 

6. Have the hazards of your present 
job been pointed out to you? 


7. Have the necessary safety precay. 
tions of your present job been ey 
plained to you? 

8. Do you understand that you 


* foreman and superintendent will wa 


come any Safety Suggestion you cap 
to make to them? ; 

9. Who explained the above que 
tions to you? 

Meat and sinews of a good safely 
program is detailed record-keeping of 
every accident and quick follow-up tp 
avoid repetition. Typical of the type of 
accident forms which have become 
standard is the accompanying one, 
Note how it provides for a minute 
breakdown of the cause of the accident, 
Note, too, how it becomes the fore 
man’s responsibility to account for 
action taken to avoid another accident, 





....Poor Housekeeping (mis- 
placed material, etc.) 
..-Lack of Proper Guards 


(mechanical or electrical) 


.. Improper Apparel (goggles, 
shoes, loose clothes, etc.) 


.. Defective Equipment (hand 
tools, ladders, etc.) 


. .Defective Floors, Stairways, 
Ramps, etc. 


..Poor Working Conditions 
(light, ventilation, etc.) 


. Not Otherwise Classed (de- 
scribe) 





Name of Employee.............. 


How accident occurred........... 


ee ee 


Report on Accident Check-Up 


(In every case, indicate below [with an X] your opinion as to the 
direct cause of the accident) 


.. Dangerous Practices (undue 
haste, chance taking, etc.) 


..Inattention (lack of thought 
to job at hand) 


....Inability (inexperience, poor 


judgment, etc.) 


Incomplete Knowledge of Job 
at Hand 


..Disobeying Rules . 


..Unfit (weak, easily fatigued, 
easily excited) 


..Not Otherwise Classed (de- 


scribe) 


Measures I have taken to prevent a similar accident.............. 
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Key to Direction of 
Movement Indicators 


—- Continued improvement for two or 


or longer) 














‘Map o 


‘Continued decline for two or more 
consecutive periods (i.e. one month 


No significant change from imme- 
diately preceding periods. 















Greatest Gain 





*Also listed last issue. 





Cities Showing 


10 Best % Increase Over 
Cities Previous Year 
Pueblo, Colo. ..... 247, 
Butte, Mont.* ..... 22%, 
Duluth, Minn. oes 21%, 
Amarillo, Tex.* 20%, 
Detroit, Mich.* .... 19% 
Denver, Colo. ..... 18%, 
Ft, Wayne, Ind.*... 18% 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 18%, 
Cincinnati, O. ..... 17% 
Salt Lake City, Utah 16%, 


f Business Conditions — 


How Set Up 


Eighty-nine economic areas are represented on the map. These areas have 


been selected on the basis of economic unity. 


Consideration was given to 


trading areas, labor markets, highway and railway systems, which may affect 
trading regidns, and to natural barriers to commerce. Each area thus represents 
a region in which business conditions are basically dependent upon the same 
factors, and in which each business is closely affected by developments in other 


businesses. 


For each of the regions a. separate index is calculated each period, based 
on those elements which are important in that region. Obviously, many of the 
things which make for good business in oné area are not significant in another. 
The indices have been tailored to the region, with each area having a somewhat 


, different basis of measurement. 
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Highlights 


For the first time in a long period the 
map reveals a great deal of black 
space, indicating areas moving ahead. 
More than half—47—of the areas ad- 
vanced and only ‘one declined this 
month. Advancing areas are largely 
concentrated East of the Mississippi 
and South of the Great Lakes. Com- 
parison with this time last year may 
be misleading, however, since the early 
Summer of 1946 marked a resting 
period before the upward sweep of 
late Summer and Fall. 

The level of business is definitely 


not as high as it has been in- recent 
months, despite this period’s substan- 
tial advance over last year. In general, 
we seem to be running about 10 to 
12% ahead of 1946. While business is 
still good, a 10 to 12% advance is not 


startling in view of the price increases” 


that have occurred. Current retail 
prices are some 20% above 1946 
levels; wholesale prices 35% above, 
These increases can not help but be 
reflected in business activity, inasmuch 


as most indicators are based upon ~ 


dollar measures. 
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Get facts about NEW 


ZENITH 


schedule. For factories, 
. ai 
re 
buttons. 





ZENITH ELECTRIC CO. 


Full Line Automatic Control Equipment 
146 WEST WALTON STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 








‘COIN-OPERATED MACHINES) 





offer tremendous opportunities! New 1947 
SOURCE BOOK, just published, lists 255 
amusement, vending and service machines 
available today; names and addresses of 500 
manufacturers and suppliers—1300 jobbers 
and distributors —trade names — associations, 


etc. $1 per copy postpaid. 


COIN MACHINE REVIEW 
M1S-C VENICE BLVD. - LOS ANGELES I5, CALIF. 
















@ Do/More chairs are the 

hoice thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 


os aid to physical 
tness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY,INC. Send for FREE booklet, 
Dept. 625 Elkhart, indiana 


“PHYSICAL FITNESS” 








ges of Life 


There are some things that 
cannot be generally told... 
things you ought to know... 
amazing discoveries of the 
hidden processes of man’s 
mind and the mastery of 
life’s problems. Write to- 
day to: Scribe M.T.Z. 


Fe ROSICRUCIANS 
(amorc) San Jose - California 















“FORBES” EPIGRAMS 


This inspiring collection of B. C. 
FORBES’ epigrams is so thorough- 
ly compiled and indexed that you 
can find at a glance one or more 
epigrams on practically every form 
of human aspiration, impulse, emo- 
tion, motive and action. 


Order a copy today. 


Send only $2 to: 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 














NEW IDEAS 








...in Merchandising, Heating, Rollers, 
Glue, Automotive Accessories, Office Aids 


MERCHANDISE MOVER 


Here’s an innovation in showcases 
that should prove a profitable mer- 
chandising aid. From the eye to the 
displayed stock there exists nothing 
but a clear glass top and transparent 





clear plastic. Advantages: Visual sell- 
ing appeal, increased floor space, ac- 
cessibility of stock. 

(Merchandise Presentation, Inc., 42 


E. 51st St., New York 22, N. Y.) 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


Easy to clean with a damp cloth are 
plastic lampshades made of cellulose 
acetate. These pin-pleated, silky-look- 
ing shades are low in cost, give good 
diffusion. Lamp globes may be of same 
material as the shades, colors matching 
er contrasting. A wide variety of styles 
and tints are available, both in shades 
and globes. 

(National Lamp & Electric Co., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada.) 


"GLASS" ERASER 


Even the eraser has gone modern. A 
handsome plastic holder, made to fit 
the hand, holds a different kind of 
erasing medium, a substance called 
FybRglass. Claimed to be the fastest 
on the market, it has many unusual 
features: No shield is required to pro- 
tect carbon copies; it leaves no eraser 
crumbs; it’s the width of a single char- 
acter and may be replaced by refills in 
15 seconds. 


(The Eraser Co., Inc., 231 West 
Water St., Syracuse 2, N. Y.) 
MAGIC GLUE 

Strong enough to support the 


weight of a 200-ton locomotive, highly 
resistant to ice or boiling water—that’s 
the claim made for a newly developed 


plastic glue. Possessing the unique 
quality of hardening at ordinary room 
temperature and without exertion of 
high pressure, the glue lends itself to 
many manufacturing processes where 
the use of ovens or presses is imprac. 
tical. It can be used on wood, cloth, 
leather, rubber, paper, cardboard, 
china and plastics. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa.) 


LIGHT UP! 


A war-born product now being 
made available to consumers in a new 
and improved dress is the kindling 
flare, a block of concentrated heat in 
small, compact log or cube form. A, 
solidified fuel, made from fibro-cellu- 
lar materials, it gives a maximum of 
light and heat in a minimum of vok 
ume. Clean, safe, odorless, non-poison- 
ous, it’s not self-combustible, can bum 


.in any kind of weather. Other uses; 


As a fire-starter in fireplaces, stoves, 
furnaces, etc., or as bulk fire logs. 

(Kindle-Lite Corp., 159 West St, 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y.) 


DOUBLE DUTY 


Now you can inflate tires or e& 
tinguish fires, using the same deviée, 
The trick is done by means of the 
Tireflater, shown below, which is a 
packaged unit consisting of a strong 
steel bottle filled with compressed car- 
bon dioxide and equipped with a con- 
trol valve for releasing pressure as de: 
sired. It has sufficient pressure to in- 
flate three average tires from flat to a 
safe driving pressure, is said to be 
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anexcelled in putting out fires in burn- 


 jng liquids and vapors. 


(Beacon Devices, 78 Oliver St., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.) 


“ALADDIN'S LAMP" 

Magic tool for the chemical industry 
is a 55-inch long tube which emits in- 
visible ultraviolet and visible light 
radiations, both useful photochemical- 
ly. Said to be the highest powered and 
most economical source developed for 
such use, it’s applicable to the two 
commonest uses for photochemical 


‘rays today—in blueprinting and in the 


chemical industry, where chlorine is 
added to other compounds to form 
new products. 

(Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloom- 
field, N. J.) 


MINIATURE ROLLER 
Believed to be the first ever built 


for rolling lawns, driveways, golf 
courses, ball fields and other jobs 





where full-sized rollers would be im- 
practical, the power roller featured 
here is almost entirely of all-welded 
steel construction. This “pony” roller 
has the brute strength of the conven- 


tional machine, weighs approximately . 


one ton, has a 3.5 foot wheelbase. 
(Steel Equipment Co., 2890 E. 83rd 
St., Cleveland, O.) 


“HOT” HOUSE 


Electrically heated ceilings may 
soon be standard procedure in home 
construction. A type of radiant heat- 
ing, the method employs electrified ceil- 
ings which contain a heating element 
of conductive rubber sandwiched be- 
tween two thin layers of plastic. The 
entire ceiling becomes warm, produc- 
ing enough heat to keep every nook 
and corner at a comfortable, uniform 
ternperature. 

(U.S. Rubber Co., 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.) 
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BY NUMBER OF NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANTS? 
Los Angeles area added 263 in 1946. 


BY EXPANSION OF EXISTING PLANTS? 


Los Angeles industrialists made capital investments of 
$88,556,486 last year in 389 plants already in operation. 


BY GAIN IN MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT? 
Los Angeles had 65% more industrial workers at the start of 
1947 than in 1940. 


BY MARKETS? 
Los Angeles is the third retail market of the nation — and still 
growing. 


BY POPULATION INCREASE? 
Los Angeles city gained 301,000 from 1940 to 1946 — and 
is still growing. (U. S. Census population figures.) 


BY LABOR SUPPLY? 
Four out of every ten persons in the entire state of California 
are within an hour’s drive of Los Angeles. 


BY LIVING CONDITIONS? 
Los Angeles’ climatic and scenic attractions are Well known — 
this is where you and your employees would really enjoy 
living and.working. 


‘~Qeaermni-e-eA 


Make your own rigid, point-by-point comparison and you will 
see why your industrial prospects are better in Los Angeles. 
Ask for our free brochure or other information. No obligation. 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 


Los Angeles City- Owned 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


NAME 





ADDRESS. a 
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Los Ongeles o 
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Why Life Insurance Is 


A Good Investment 


From a reader: 

“You advocate that life insur- 
ance is a good investment. 

“For what reasons? 

“My opinion is you receive 
better returns from other invest- 
ments.” 


The reply follows: 


OU ask what reasons make life 
Vie insurance a good investment. 

That is a fair question and one 
which we are delighted to have the 
opportunity to answer. 

Life insurance cannot be considered 
as an investment within the usual 
meaning of that word. The primary 
function of life insurance is to provide 
protection for dependents in the event 
of the insured’s death. Naturally, this 
protection costs something. Therefore, 
premiums paid for life insurance and 
the ultimate returns on this money 
cannot be compared on a dollars and 
cents basis with investments in bonds, 
stocks or real estate. 

Life insurance is an investment in 

the future welfare of your loved ones. 
It is an investment in contentment and 
peace of mind for yourself born with 
the knowledge that, come what may, 
your family will be cared for. 
_ Life imsurance is an investment in 
additional time, energy; and freedom 
from worry, because this security plan 
does not require your constant man- 
agerial supervision. 

Life insurance is an investment in 
long and care-free later years, because 
after you no longer need insurance 
you can change it to retirement in- 
come, i.e., an annuity; and the records 
show that annuitants live longer—they 
have no financial worries. 

Life insurance is an investment in 


that it is the only method whereby a 


person can create an estate at’ the 
stroke of a pen—rather than waiting 


years to create it gradually through 


other channels. 
Life insurance promotes the habit 


of systematic thrift. The ownership of 


an adequate life insurance program in- 
creases personal self-respect and gives 
satisfaction in the knowledge of in- 
‘creasing financial independence. 
Allowing for the cost of the insur- 
ance protection and for the company’s 
operating expenses, reserve funds in 
life insurance policies accumulate at a 
regular and stable rate of interest. 
The minimum rates at which policy 
reserves are guaranteed to accumulate 
range between 216% and 314%. 


POLICY-HOLDERS SHARE PROFITS 


Few people are able, through other 
channels, to accumulate funds steadily 
and at the same time earn a reasonable 
rate of interest regularly and reinvest 
all interest earnings at comparable 
rates. And how many of these, making 
allowance for compound interest on 
principal which is lost from time to 


great ‘diversity of investments. 





time, can come out with a reasonah 
rate of return on the entire prog 
Life insurance is a good investmey 
in the sense that each policy-holdey 
benefits equally from his companys 


Other advantages of life insurance 
include: non-fluctuation in value as 





Tomorrow's Leaders 
{Continued from page 19) 


help many more in the years ahead. 
He likes golf, swimming and bowl- 
ing with his youthful friends. For 
reading, give Bob Dunlop a good his- 
torical novel and he’s lost in whatever 
period the author chooses to take him. 
He is a member of the Union League 
Club, the Rolling Green Golf Club, the 
American Petroleum Institute and the 
Controllers Institute of America. 
Believing that there is as great an 
opportunity for the accountant to 
reach the top as for the production or 
sales executive, Dunlop advises them 
to work with symbols—not figures. 
Balance sheets can be a conglomera- 
tion of figures, or symbols of success 
or failure, trial and error, good think- 
ing or bad. They must know how and 
why particular symbols are interesting 
to plant management, public relations, 
industrial relations and top executives. 
The relation between one symbol and 
another is of utmost importance. 


compared with fluctuations in market = 
values of other types of investment; 20.0 
protection against claims of creditors; a 
ready convertibility into cash for spe 
cified amounts; availability. for quick 
borrowing; favorable tax treatment; Fre 
purchasable in convenient denomiina. (AFI 
tions and for acceptable periods of a 
time; full title to a part if payments Re 
are discontinued; convenience of in- 
stallment plan of purchase; automatic ‘sil 
completion of investment in event of “ea 
death, and disability too if desired; a 
advantage of non-speculative character a 
of the investment to people of modest Whe 
means. ' ee 
Of course, we do not mean to imply ‘ 
that life insurance should necessarily om 
constitute your entire security pro vee 
gram. However, with today’s low in N 
terest rates on good investments, high ‘oh 
income taxes, and high cost of living, mB 
not enough people can accumulate an c. 
estate soon enough which will take will 
adequate care of their dependents, ex: 
cept through life insurance. os 
C 
ato! 
“No one is better equipped than the oa 
accountant to determine the proper re “ai 
lationship of welfare programs, wage " 
incentives and other matters funds 
mental to the basic interest of the = 
company—operation at a profit,” says lab 
Dunlop. en 
He suggests that the accountant” : 
familiarize himself with the strictly hel 


technical functioning of his company. 

“Know your company,” he cautions,. 
“and know the industry. And above 
all, try to know people. 

“With a tactful understanding of 
human nature those situations 
appear difficult and trying can be ade- 

quately handled. 

“Build morale; morale is something 
that never wells up from the bottom— 
it must always trickle down from the 
top.” — | 
The biggest story on Dunlop wil 
probably be written by his ever-grow- 
ing host of friends at Sun—and never 
published. If it were, it would read 
something like: “Bob Dunlop—Master ‘ 
of Simplicity.” 
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Behind the Labor Scene 
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HE UNIONS SPEAK 


ForBES DIGESTS ALL LABOR PUBLICA- . 
TIONS—THEIR CIRCULATION APPROACHES 
20,000,000—AND REGULARLY PRESENTS 
TYPICAL EXTRACTS, WITHOUT COMMENT. 


PREDICTS AWFUL THINGS 


From the International Teamster 
(AFL) : 

Look ouT! THE WIND IS RISING. 

Remember how all those business 
men promised us that if the OPA was 
killed, prices would seek their level? 
They were right. Prices are seeking 
their level—at the moon! 

Clever chaps, those business men. 
What a laugh they had at our expense. 
Last year they piled up profits of 
twelve billion dollars, after persuading 
Congress to kill the OPA and reduce 
their taxes. : 

Now these business men have us 
right over a barrel. We can’t pay those 
prices unless we get more wages. And 
if we get more wages the business men 
will boost their prices again. So, the 
more we get, the further we fall be- 
hind. 

Of course the Congressmen. and Sen- 
ators are not as worried about this as 
we are. They got a 50% wage raise 
plus liberal “expenses.” Their wages 
have gone up faster than prices. . . . 

We are heading toward one hell of 
a crash! 

Congress .won’t be dealing with 
labor unions then. It will be dealing 
with mobs. 

The coming cyclone will leave little 
behind it—perhaps not even Congress. 


“FORCING GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP" 
From Textile Labor (CIO): 


If Congress continues to ignore the 
great social and economic needs of 
American workers arid continues in 
its reactionary determination to de- 
stroy our unions—if such legislation 
as the Hartley bill finally becomes law 
—I am not too hesitant about predict- 
ing that labor will be forced to advo- 
cate government ownership. 


“CROCODILE TEARS" 


From the Toledo Union Journal 
(CIO) : 

Some General Motors workers were 
reported disappointed because they 
won only a 15-cent-an-hour wage in- 
crease. There’s a perfect example of 
what the editorials mean when they 
talk about labor’s “selfishness.” In 
griping about the extent of their pay 
raise the unionists refused to take into 


consideration the fact that every single 





one of GM’s 14 top executives took a 
salary cut last year. Unlike 1945, the 
executives didn’t get any bonuses. Con- 
sequently the salary of Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., chairman of the board, dropped 
to $196,617. The salary of GM Presi- 
dent Charles E. Wilson plummeted to 
$158,600, and Executive President Al- 
bert Bradley started figuring up his so- 
cial security when he was told he 
would have to eke out an existence on 


$113,775. 


“BIG BUSINESS ‘FASCISM’” 


From the Union Register (AFL): 

As unionists and as American citi- 
zens, we are in a decidedly advantage- 
ous position to launch an offensive 
against U. S. anti-union Big Business, 
which is following the same pattern 
of repression and totalitarianism that 
was followed by German Big Business 
in the early 30s. .. . All that labor 
has built for the past 60 years is at 
stake. All our gains are being jeopar- 
dized by leaders of the NAM-GOP 
gang. They have been out to “get” 
labor; but now we're out to “get” 
them! 















From CIO NEWS. 
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Where thousands vote F 


{ 

| ee, The voice of the people rings loud 
\'/ - and clear in the nation’s market places, 
Freely, unmistakably, Americans register 
their views on economic affairs . . . and 
their ballots are their orders to buy or sell. 

Nowhere is this democratic expression 
of opinion more direct, more open, than 
at the New York Stock Exchange. Here, 
on one great trading floor, meet the rep- 
resentatives of America’s investors, the 
millions of our fellow citizens who own 
American industry. By their orders to 
buy, and orders to sell, they establish the 
prices of securities . . . and the rise or fall 
of those prices represents the will of the 
majority trading at that particular time. 

Their decisions are then broadcast 
across the nation, by means of the ticker 
tape. The majority opinion on economic 
affairs is known to all, promptly, con- 
tinuously. " 

Like the ballot box itself, the Exchange 
is merely a mechanism. It is a place 
where those who desire to dispose of 
their securities can meet, through their 
brokers, the greatest possible number of 
buyers . . . where those who wish to pur- 
chase securities can meet the greatest 
possible number of sellers. It sets no 
prices; it makes no purchases or sales 
for itself. 

But, from its 154 years of experience 
as the nation’s principal market place for 
securities, the Exchange has learned this: 
Its facilities serve the country best, and 
the individual best, when they are prop- 
ay é erly used. This means when they are 
! | used responsibly, by investors who have 

ascertained the facts before casting their 


ballots. 
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Building Unions Menace Prosperity 


THE MOST unconscionable economic tragedy in 
America today: 

Our most urgent, vital need is vast home con- 
struction. 

Activity is gravely throttled by skyrocketed 
prices of materials and building trades’ wages. 

It costs approximately twice as much to build 
a home now as it did before the war. 

The income of the majority of American fami- 
lies, exclusive of certain rigidly-organized wage 
increased correspondingly. 
Hence, new homes are now priced beyond reach 
of millions of citizens. 


earners, has _ not 


200 


threw down their tools, led by some 9,000 car- 


" penters who demanded a boost of 42% cents 


hourly, over their rate of $1.82. 

Brooklyn’s plumbers, by striking, wangled an ~ 
increase from $2.25 to $2.8114. Long Island 
plasterers demanded $3 an hour. 

“Many a bricklayer, who formerly laid around 
1,000 bricks a day, now lays nearer half: that 
amount.” Piece-work bonuses for above-average 
production are outlawed. The sizes of capacity- 
setting tools are prescribed. Use of power and 
other labor-saving devices is curbed. Builders are 

compelled to employ skilled 





ANNUAL 


Nothing could contribute as PAreRRCES | 


much to genuine industrial 
activity, prosperity, as the un- 
leashing of full-flood building. _,,o} 

’Twas such activity which otee* 
most potently accelerated Brit- —_, 40} 
ain’s recovery after World 
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artisans for tasks which could 
be performed by unskilled 


‘” labor. 


FULL PRODUCTION ESSENTIAL 


No nation can enjoy full 
prosperity without full produc- 
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War I. The Government aided 120} Mw ORICES. tion. 
the launching of the building Even Britain’s Labor Gov- 
boom; then private interests '°0'(939=4s~" “ggg ig ernment finds itself compelled 


took over. 

A like development here 
would constitute the best insurance against the 
serious depression which many predict. 

Notwithstanding the financial facilities offered 
by our Government to encourage nationwide home 
building, such abnormal -barriers have been 
erected by unions that the building boom so 
urgently needed is not at this moment within 
sight. 

Building tradesmen. have priced themselves into 
spreading unemployment. 

Unions have deliberately and inexcusably cur- 
tailed production per worker, have too often be- 
devilled construction by unpardonable jurisdic- 
tional disputes, have insisted upon’ too-drastic 
wage increases. 

Facts and figures presented by the National 
City Bank of N. Y.: 

Skilled craft straight-time hourly wage rates 
of building workers now are $2 an hour in many 
urban areas, in some $2.50 and even higher. 

In Detroit 17,000 building workers recently 
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Building Worker Average Hourly Earnings, and Building Materials 
Wholesale Prices, 1939 = 100. 


to exhort, vehemently, work- 
ers there to increase very sub- 
stantially their output per day. It is, very tardily, 
dawning upon British wage earners that unless 
they do produce satisfactorily they cannot hope to 
achieve a satisfactory scale of living. 

Will this fundamental fact become recognized 
by American labor leaders? 

What will it avail members of powerfully en- 
trenched unions to “price their members out of 
the market,” as is already occurring throughout 
the building industry? 

“Feather-bedding” means many families have 
to lie on hard beds, that too many families cannot 
find roofs to cover beds. 

I have not given up hope that dictatorial, over- 
avaricious labor leaders will ere long be brought 
to their senses and that an era of prosperity, 
lasting several years, will be enjoyed by this 


country. ” 4\ 











Mr. Dodd 
couldn’t say no... 


. . » Not when Mrs. Dodd was ob- 
viously sold on the dashboard. So 
naturally, he bought a Slipstream 
Six—chartreuse upholstery, Jet-Flow 
body, Atomic carburetor, and all. 


““If Mrs. Dodd likes it . . . Well, . 


I guess you can’t go far wrong on 
any good American car.” 


And with that observation Dodd, 
a master diplomat if no master me- 
chanic, bowed discreetly out, leaving 
only a check behind him. 


But when it comes to buying stock 
in the company that makes the Slip- 
stream Six—or any other auto—there 
Dodd is a far more critical customer. 
And rightly so. 


Like any smart investor, he wants 
to know a lot about the company he 
puts his money in. What's the earn- 
ings record? How’s the labor situa- 
tion? Are rising costs eating up 
profits? Is the dealer organization 
strong? What shape is the plant in? 
What kind of competition will the 
company have to face? 

It's for Dodd and thousands of in- 
vestors like him that we have just 
completed a comprehensive review 
of the automotive field. We've put 
the findings—good and bad—on the 
industry as a whole all into our new 
booklet ‘Motors’, with full details 
on 9 auto companies and 15 acces- 
sory manufacturers. If you own auto- 
Motive securities or are considering 
the purchase of any, we'll be glad to 
send you a copy. Just write to: 


DEPARTMENT T-4 


Merritt LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
_ Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 92 Cities 
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Who Owns the Stocks? 


O one can truthfully say he has 

no interest in securities, for we 

are all investors in some fashion. 
Direct ownership isn’t necessary— 
most people are investors indirectly, 
through savings bank deposits, insur- 
ance policies, etc. 


We are all affected by the changing 


| values of securities, whether we are 


conscious of it or not. 

Aside from this indirect ownership, 
who are the direct owners of the se- 
curities of American corporate enter- 
prise? What are their motives as hold- 
ers of these securities? What usually 
induces them to buy or sell? 

The answers to these questions are 

part of the strategic knowledge that 
we require. 
. Knowledge of who owns what and 
why is important. It is part of our 
Stock Market Equation. The situation 
of these groups of owners may be a 
crucial factor at specific times. If one 
class of owners is injured outside the 
stock market—by taxation, inventory 
losses, etc.—they may sell their securi- 
ties. If another class benefits from an 
increase in funds—they may buy se- 
curities. 

Thus a clear picture of these groups, 
their importance, and their motiva- 
tions, will be useful. 

Powerful groups in the market fre- 
quently have opposed views, and usu- 
ally opposed interests. 


PRINCIPAL STOCK OWNERS 

Here are some actual categories of 
ownership: 

1. Stock Holdings of Controlling In- 
terests : 

Large blocks of stocks are held by 
bankers, capitalists, officers, and di- 
rectors—for purposes of corporate 
control. This accounts for a substan- 





JoserH MINDELL, industry analyst and ‘stock 
market technician, is economist for a leading 
Stock Exchange firm. 


By JOSEPH MINDELL 


tial part of total stock holdings. Con. 
trol can be a juicy plum in providing 
jobs, liaisons, etc. Holding companies 
often exemplify the fruits of such con- 
trol. Such stock rarely comes out into 
the market—even during depressions, 
Occasionally sales against the box may 
be used protectively. 

Control holdings are not moved by 
normal investment considerations. 


INVESTMENT GROUPS 


2. Investments For Income—By 
Trusts, Institutions, and Corporations; 

Trusts have their own rules of oper- 
ation. They must buy and sell under 
certain circumstances according to 
rule. Corporations own securities for 
income in relation to their own busi- 
ness needs for cash, inventories, etc. 
Life insurance companies are restricted 
legally as owners of common stocks, — 
Fire insurance companies are less re- 
stricted. Endowed organizations (re 
ligious, educational, hospitals, founda- 
tions, and charitable institutions) usu- 
ally hold investments for income. . 

3. Investments For Income—By Es- 
tates and Individuals: 

Securities are held by estates and 
individuals for income. Here dividends 


are the major consideration. They — 


often buy and sell automatically. That 
is why dividend cuts and omissions 
bring swift selling. When stocks rise | 
to a low yield basis they are sold. But 
the funds are usually switched to other 
securities. 

4. Public Investors: 

They buy securities for investment. | 
They usually act late in the trend, 


initiating commitments on an emo- © 


tional basis, characteristically accumu- 
lating in booms and liquidating dur- 


ing depressions. The public has the | 


money and the mood to buy in booms. 
It needs money and has fear during 
depressions. A great deal of this buy- 
ing and selling is done in odd lots. 
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5,—Floating Supply: 

| The floating supply is less than 25% 
" of outstanding capitalizations, usually, 
_ but much of it has a repeated turnover. 


* 


This is a comparatively small percen- 


tage of the whole. The names on our 


great corporation stockholder lists— 
even in times of depression—change 
very slowly and gradually. However, 
movements of this floating supply are 
frequently determinative of changing 
price levels for fairly long periods. 
(A) Floor Specialists: They carry 
‘positions in their stocks sufficient to 


- make markets. The size. of these posi- 


tions vary, depending on the time and 
the specialist. 

(B) Floor Traders: They trade for 
quick fractional moves. Their activities 
in recent years have been severely re- 
stricted by SEC regulations. As a 
group, the floor traders are less im- 
portant than they were years ago. 

(C) Board Room Traders: This 
group concentrates on quick trades. 
The increased costs of trading and 
taxes have slowed their activities down 


considerably in recent years. 


(D) Organized Sponsors: Capital- 
ists, bankers, industrialists can engage 
in stabilizing operations under specific 
conditions set forth by the SEC. This 
creates steadiness and orderliness in 
stock price movements. It is desirable 
during financings. 


(E) Investment Trusts: Most of 


them change their portfolios regularly 


in relation to their expectations of the 


y business cycle. 


(F) Public Speculators: They are 
moved by daily headlines aad rumors. 


' They buy primarily when stocks are 


advancing, and sell when stocks are 
declining or when they are compelled 


_to. As a group, they never initiate 


moves. 


The market price of a stock is the 
meeting price of the seller, most eager 
to sell, and the buyer, most eager to 
buy. The marginal buyer and seller of 
stocks at any one time is important. 


_ This marginal price represents the go- * 


ing market price for all the shares of 


that stock at the time. Most holders 


may be unwilling to buy. or sell at that 


price. But if for any reason some hold- 
_ ets have to sell—that is the price. 


Therefore, a constant surveillance of 
the marginal groups and the forces 
that may push them into action is a 


“hecessary part of our knowledge. 
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$1 In Some Stocks Can 
Do the Work of $2 
Or More In Others 


(aA ~ 


It is common knowledge some stocks materially out-perform others 
on practically every market move. The list, of course, changes. For 
example, from the Oct. 10, 1946 lows to the highs of Feb. 8, 1947 “the 
market,” as represented by the Dow-Jones 65-Stock Average, advanced 
from 57.85 to 67.27, an appreciation of 16.28%. Gain Indexes are com- 
puted by dividing the percentage appreciation of each individual stock 
by the percentage appreciation of “the market.” The following tabu- 
lation (considering “the market’s appreciation as 100) records the 
relative appreciation of a few representative stocks. 


Oct. 10°46 Feb. 8’47 
Stock High 


ig: 
Dow-Jones 65-Stock Average 67.27 


“A" INVESTMENT GRADE STOCKS 
Aluminum Co. of Am 60% 79% 
Minneapolis- Honeywell 5 64% 
Monsanto Chemical 61 
Phelps Dodge 42% 
Thompson Products 58 


% Appre- Gain 
ciation Index 
16.28% 100 


32.02% 


Martin-Parry 

Motor Products 

Reo Motors 

Reynolds Metals 

Southern Railway 

‘ "C" SPECULATIVE STOCKS 
Cities Service 20% 31% 
General Cable 8 13% 
Kansas City Southern 28% 
National Container ; = % 


Std. Gas & Elec. $4 pfd 

On the above move it can be noted, for example, that Aluminum Co. 
of Am. appreciated from 6034 to 797%, a gain of 32.02%. That apprecia- 
tion, 32.02%, +-16.28% (“the market’s” appreciation), thus shows a Gain 
‘Index of 197, or 1.97 times as great as “the market.” 

Stating it another way, it appears that $1,000 employed in Aluminum 
Co. of Am. would, during the above period, have done the work of 
$1,970 employed in “the market” in general, as represented by the Dow- 
Jones 65-Stock Average. 


Stocks Which Should Out-Perform 
The Market 


Factually computed Gain and Loss indexes . 
on 450 stocks are provided. The object is to 
help — (a) Segregate sluggish issues — thus 
minimizing the possibility of tying up capital 
in slow movers; (b) Identify dividend-paying 
stocks which should out-perform others of com- 
parable investment quality; (c) Select fast- 
moving, speculative issues, which appear to 
afford outstanding appreciation possibilities; 
(d) Select issues which appear particularly de- 
sirable for short sales when timing information 
indicates a downtrend. 


What This Factual Information Shows NOW! 


To determine whether or not you can use this factual information to supplement your 
own market judgment in the period ahead, on your request, we shall be pleased to send 
you: 

(a) Our Current Weekly Reports which pro- 
vide our analysis of the comparative 
strength of Buying and Selling in the 
present market, 

(b) A specific statement of our interpretation “Trend Appreciation Profits,’’ 
of the probable market trend for the which explains the analysis 
period ahead—based on the factual infor- ae Se See 
mation provided by our analysis. analysis in managing a market account. 


To receive all of the foregoing information use coupon (send $1.00 to cover costs) 


MANSFIELD MILLS COMPANY 


2 East Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 


Send me your current report F72, and the book, "Trend-Appreciation Profits." 
| enclose $1 to cover costs. 


55.33% 
77.57% 


Appraising Turning Points in 
Market Trends 


This organization makes a factual computa- 
tion of the Dollar-value Gains recorded by 
stocks which advance on the day. and are thus 
assumed to show the efferts of ‘‘being bought” ; 
and of Dollar-value Losses given up by stocks 
which decline, and are assumed to show the 
effects of “‘being sold.’’ 

The objective—of this method of peemnten 
comparative strength ef BUYING 
SELLING—is to help judge prebable turning 

points in market trends. 

_ This work does not make possible infallible 
judgment. It has its limitations. But an in- 
creasing number of investors who prefer facts 
hed opinions appear to find it of substantial 
elp. ‘ 


(c) Selected stoeks which our study of the 
Gain and Loss Index data on 450 issues 
indicates are likely to out-perform the 
market materially on the next move of 
consequence. 


a ' boo 
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should be your first 
consideration where your 
FUNDS are concerned 
* 


---in STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIA- 
‘FION you get—the sound manage- 
ment which assures the wise invest- 
ment ef your funds under the 
directien ef these efficers and direc- 
“om 
A. Dykstra— Provost at University of Cali- 
of te at Los Angeles ty of 
Gea. M. Eason— Past President, National Save 
ings and Loan League 
Norman M. Lyon — Captain, U. S..N. R. 
cc. = nt of We 
SE ae 
wr W. Stephenson — Attorney, Loeb and 


E. a Webb—Physician ana Surgeon 


0 3% earnings ( rate paid as ef 
December 31, 1946) ase 

0 oftered by this time-tested 

ve organization and Federal 
eae $5,000 on your sav- 
ings..Send for “Save By Mail” Plan 
and Standard’s financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 





WRITE TODAY for your 
free copy of “California, 
Here I Come”, picturing 
“life” in California. 


ky. MN Eon. 


PRESIDENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 


SAVINGS and LOAN ASSOCIAHON 
735 Se, Clive Street * Los Angeigs 14, Gulf. 











STOCK MARKET 
NVESTORS 


and Traders 


Get practical advice from practi- 
cal market men. Market Direction 
tells exactly wHAT and WHEN to 
buy or sell. We will gladly prove 
to you just how accurate, instruc- 
tive and specific our weekly bul- 
letin is—at our own expense. Write 
for a FREE 3-week subscription to: 


Market Direction, m. 


556 PURE O/L BLDG., CHICAGO I, ILL. 


“What Is The 
Dow Theory?” 


This new book, just off the press, explains in sim- 
ple terms the ‘theory of market movements which 
Said “sell” before last September’s crash in stocks. 








Based on a series of illuminating articles which 
appeared recently in the Detroit Free Press. 


Know what to look for befote you act in the mar- 
ket. $2.00 postpaid. Send check or money order. 


DURANT & COMPANY 


406 Ford Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
36 











Soft Drink Industry on Eve 


Of New Growth Phase 


By E. A. KRAUSS 


ITH increasing liberalization of 

the sugar supply and removal 

of other production handicaps, 
the soft drink industry is ready to 
embark on another phase of its already 
enormous growth. Its future goal is 
fully in line with the noteworthy 
progress already achieved. In the past, 
industry sales have spurted from 200 
million cases in 1935 to 750 million 
cases in 1941. The ambitious goal for 
the future is one billion cases in 1950, 
and one and one-half billion cases by 


Wage costs are traditionally small, 
an important factor of past earnings 
stability. Material costs, however, have 
risen considerably. The price of sugar, 
for instance, is 50% higher than a 
year ago, and sugar is an important 
item in soft drink manufacture. De 
livery costs, another major cost ele. 
ment, are also up considerably; this 
rise is being combatted by improved 
distribution methods. Only a few com- 
panies, Pepsi-Cola and Nehi Corp., 
have so far resorted to price increases 





Leading Soft Drink Companies 
Earnings per Share 





First Quarter Div. Wield Recent 1947 Price 
1 1946 1947 1946 %o Price Range 
Canada Dry ............ $0.78 $1.07 $0.36; $060* 43 13%  17%4—12% 
ED skobsinese oben 5.68 5.74 0.84 4.00 2.7 145 165 -141 
ED i dacctcesscnes 140 188 030 120 46 26% 34 —25% 
Liquid Carbonic ........ 1.91 1.38 0.44¢ 1.00 5.0 21 30144—19% 
SE ee 0.86 1.37 0.18 0.80* 4.0 20 2444—18%4 
OO er 0.90 1,09 0.34 0.90 3.1 2856 3144—24% 
*Indicated rate in 1947. t6 mos. to March 31, 1947. 





1960. The industry is set for a deter- 
mined start in this direction. 

Despite the scarcity of sugar since 
the war began, the industry has done 
better than one might have expected. 
Until April 1, 1947, the sugar allot- 
ment was 60% of 1941 use. It has 
now been raised to 75%, and this 
alone would point to a material gain in 


_ sales. This prospect is aided by con- 


siderable use of substitute sweeteners 
and better supply of most, other in- 
gredients. Scarcity of bottles and ma- 
chinery has been a restrictive factor, 
and still is. Glass is short, and deliv- 
ery of much-needed machinery .slow. 
But by next Spring most of these 
shortages are expected to be largely 
eliminated. Meanwhile, by speeding up 
returns of empty bottles, the industry 
hopes to have enough containers on 
hand to produce to the full limit of 
expanded sugar quotas. 





E. A. Krauss, one of Forses’ regular Finan- 
cial Editors, is a well-known economist and 
market analyst. 


to offset narrowing profit margins. On 
the whole, the industry is reluctant to 
take any step that might lessen the 
popularity and sales potentials of the 
famous “nickel drink.” 


Instead, it prefers to rely on volume — 


expansion. Virtually all companies 
have important expansion plans, em- 
phasizing the long-term growth factor 
and the tremendous popularity of soft 
drinks. Plans include plant expansion, 
increased licensing of bottlers to cover 
larger areas, and active exploitation of 
the foreign field. Full realization of 
these plans awaits only removal of the 
remaining production handicaps men- 
tioned initially. 

From an investment viewpoint, soft 
drink shares have been noteworthy for 
stability of earnings and fairly attract- 
tive dividend return. Marketwise the 
stocks enjoyed a good deal of strength 
earlier this year in anticipation of an 
improved sugar supply (that now has 
become a fact). More recently they 
reacted with the general market, but 
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' their overall market performance has 
been above average. To a certain de- 
ree they are classed as “depression- 
proof.” This characteristic is not ig- 
nored even in today’s market. The 
prospect is that volume and earnings 
will show a very satisfactory gain even 
under recessionary business condi- 
tions; apart from that, their undeni- 
able longer term growth aspects lend 
added attraction. 

Coca-Cola Co., dominant factor in 
the soft drink industry, has an envi- 


a @ able record of phenomenal growth and 
gar, F excellent earnings, the cumulative ef- 
at fect of long years of building up good- 
tant will and of a surprisingly efficient 
De. marketing organization.. Vigorous ex- 
all pansion in the domestic and foreign 
this field, in line with established principles 
ail which have contributed much to the 
oan company’s growth, will be pushed now 
rp, that restrictions are beginning to ease. 
il Despite keener competition, the com- 

pany can be expected to maintain its 
— leading position and continue its earn- 

ings growth. Strong finances permit a 
ail liberal dividend policy. and the com- 


e mon stock is a premier investment 


lets and aggressive promotion. A good 
sales gain is indicated. Canada Dry 
has an ambitious expansion program 
that ultimately will make for complete 
national coverage, on a fully competi- 
tive basis, with particular emphasis on 
promotion of its cola drink, SPUR. 

Dr. Pepper should show good prog- 
ress, and the 25¢ quarterly dividend 
this year may be supplemented with a 
larger year-end extra. 

While competition in the field is 
keen, existing demand should permit 
satisfactory progress for virtually 
every company, though there will of 
course be variations in degree. 

First quarter results as indicated in 
the accompanying table are no cri- 
terion of full year earnings prospects. 
Traditionally, the first quarter is the 
poorest, and results are usually doub- 
led in the second and third quarters, 
the height of the soft drink season. 
A moderate tapering off normally oc- 
curs during the fourth quarter. 

The fairly high price-earnings ratios 
relative to 1946 net earnings are in- 
dicative of the improvement looked for 
during 1947, but they also discount 
the growth factor. While essentially at- 
tractive for conservative accounts, soft 
drink stocks at present may constitute 
a good investment link, even for the 
speculative investor, between today’s 
uncertain market conditions and fu- 
ture market recovery, by assuring im- 
mediate income and ultimate gain. 





2% holding. Last year’s $4 dividend 
i (which includes $1 extra) may be 
ol raised this year. 
8% Pepsi-Cola’s and Nehi Corp.’s 
49%, higher selling prices should make for 
good profit margins and earnings. 

_F Prospects for Nehi Corp. are en- 
- hanced by planned expansion of out- 
to 
re BOOKLETS 

e 





Informative Reading 


Valuable booklets are published by many 
concerns and made available free to inter- 


me 
ies 





m- ested business men. The best of these on 
‘or matters of wide interest are listed in this 
oft every-issue service to Forses readers. Ad- 
a dress your request, by number, to: Sub- 
’ scriber Service Dept., Forbes Magazine, 
er 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
of 329. PLanneD Propucts Service: Tells 
of the manufacturer how he can improve his 
he products, operation and profits. A 20-page 
n- illustrated booklet, it describes 12 integrated 
industrial services offered by a leading de- 
sign and enginéering organization. Contains 
oft many case histories showing results obtained 
or for its clients. 
ct- 330. Tue RestaurANT Business: Factual 
he information digest presenting some of the 


financial and personal qualifications which 
success in this field demands. Brief but 
thorough, an outstanding example of small 
business aid. 

331. Too Mucu Money: In a thoughtful 
discussion of our money supply, a prominent 
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an 
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insurance executive evaluates some of its 
financial implications to the public, makes 
some interesting suggestions concerning 
proper fiscal policy. 


332. THe MERCHANT AND His VENDOR: 
Pertinent and informative comment by an 
authority on how the manufacturer can im- 
prove his dealer-help advertising program. 
Timely, instructive, the booklet also touches 
on the question of prices in relation to cus- 
tomer expectations. 


333. THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM: An 
expert in his field sizes up the complicated 
transportation situation, indicates the scope 
and direction of recent investigations into 
the subject, and discusses, on a factual basis, 
some of the more important factors involved. 
Goes a long way toward clarifying the pic- 
ture for the average reader. 


334. SMALL Business Alps: Prepared as a 
guide for establishing a business library, this 
valuable brochure gives sources of informa- 
tion, describes booklets and pamphlets use- 
ful to the business man. A comprehensive 
collection of factual material on starting and 
successfully operating small retail, whole- 
sale, service or manufacturing enterprises, it 
lists over 140 publications covering a variety 
of businesses. 





AAS 
Don’t Delay -Right Now 


CHECK 
YOUR STOCKS! 


Don’t sit tight—it may be 
costly! Right now, check 
with Babson’s. Simply at- 
tach list of 7 of your secur- 
ities to this ad and mail to 
us. We'll tell you if clients 
have been advised to Hold 
or Switch them. No cost or 
obligation. Write Dept. F-52. . 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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ALBERT FRANK 
GUENTHER LAW 


Incorporated 





* 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 











e 26 STOCKS e 


Likely To Outperform The Market 


Send now for this vital study of 26 Stocks— 
10 favored industries—published by America’s 
Foremost Investment Service. Every investor 
should anticipate a market change by earmark- 
ing these stocks for his list when the turn comes. 


| Mail this ad with your name and ad- 


dress and $1 to STANDARD & 
POOR’S CORP., 345 Hudson Street, 
New York 14, N. Y. and we will send 
you this important study of 26 Stocks, 
At no extra cost, we will also send you 
the next three issues of THE OUT- 
LOOK, a weekly service for investors. 
Offer Open to New Readers only. 
A499-172 
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: IMPORTANT 
REVERSAL 
NEAR 


In our Annual Stock Market Fore- 
cast for 1947—dated and mailed to 
clients last December — we outlined 
certain months when important ad- 
vances and declines would occur. 

Thus far these Cyclical projections 
have shown, as one subscriber put it, 
“unbelievable accuracy.” 

Now the market, according to 
these same studies, is very near an 
important bottom. In fact, we be- 
lieve one of the best opportunities 
for capital appreciation in 5 years 
is virtually at hand. 

To acquaint new readers only 
with our Service at this important 
juncture, we will send the Bulletin 
giving bottom period plus issues of 
June 13, 17, 20, 24 and 27, together 
with our Stock Forecast for June, 
on receipt of only $20 
Regular Term Subscription Rates 
®@ Six months’ service $55 1 


& One year’s service 
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STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for Next Advance 


specIAL UNITED OPINION 

report, newly prepared, lists 

the 12 issues most recommended 

by leading financial authorities for 

market appreciation. 

Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation of this valuable 
— obtainable from no 


er source. 
A y of this exclusive report 
will be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-6 FREE! 
UNITED BuSINESS SERVICE 





1 rnennlie rr Boston 16, Mass 








Your dividend notice in Forses 
‘directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 








@nd industry to your company. 
















MARKET OUTLOOK 


Technical Position Strong 
By HARRY D. COMER 





DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


RAILROADS 


November December March 





January February April May June 
BETWEEN now and Labor Day stocks 
will have the advantage of a strong 
seasonal pattern, one of the most per- 
sistent in entire calendar. Market his- 
tory shows net progress in this period 
about 3 years out of 4. 

Usually Summer lows are seen in 
June. Even such bear market years as 
1941, 1940, 1937 and 1931 witnessed 
upswings from June to September. 

Besides favorable prospects on sea- 
sonal basis, stock market appears in 
strong technical position. Liquidation 
spent itself on last month’s setback and 
new buying-power asserted itself at 
approximately same average level 
which turned stocks upward several 
times during past 8 months. 

Government attempts to talk down 
the general price level have failed, as 
they were bound to do. How can prices 
decline when costs of government 
(taxes) remain highest in history and 
consume almost one-third of total na- 
tional income? 

Swings in durable goods output con- 
trol business cycles. Latest figures 
show activity in this field at post-war 
top, up 61% from last year’s depres- 
sion low and more than double 1935- 
1939 average. 

Mineral production also is at post- 
war high, in turn somewhat above top- 
most level achieved during war. 

Even non-durable goods production 
remains at very high rate, only few 


percent under wartime maximum. Mail 
orders and retail trade continue their 
favorable showings despite earlier 
forecasts of consumers’ resistance. 

Perhaps automobile trade is out- 
standing example of demand exceed- | 
ing supply. This tight situation, re, 
peated in other durable goods lines,” 
cannot be relieved for a long time. To 7 
expect business depression under such 
circumstances is contrary to basic evi- 
dence. , 

Recent performance of Railroad 
shares is a highly encouraging techni- © 
cal development. Leading rails appear 
to have “turned the corner.” 
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This writer believes many stocks are 
now definitely on the bargain counter. 
A major reversal of general list now 
appears to be in process. Further delay 
in purchasing may be costly. 

Among big stocks for investment, 
these commend themselves now: GEN: 7 
ERAL Motors, CHRYSLER, WESTING- 
HOUSE ELEcTRIC, STANDARD O11, N. J., 
Atcuison, Union CARBIDE & CARBON. ¢ 
For more speculative portfolios: Re- 
PUBLIC STEEL, AMERICAN ROLLING 
Mixx, Doucias AircraFt, UNITED AIR: | 
CRAFT, ILLInoIs CENTRAL, GuLF Mo- | 
BILE & Onto, Oxtver Corp., ANA-g 
CONDA CopPER, INTERLAKE IRON. 











Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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INVESTMENT POINTE 


Some Stocks in Buying Zone 


RS 


- By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


URING this year’s decline in the 
stock market from February into 
May, many stocks reached levels con- 
siderably under the lows made during 
the severe setback last Fall. Other 
stocks did not get as low. This cleavage 
js a common occurrence during the 
latter stages of a declining market. 
In my opinion, the following stocks 
are among those.which declined enough 
to warrant purchases, around recent 
lows to 10 to 15% under. 
While the peak of earnings no doubt 
has been passed, the chances are that 


& these stocks have substantially dis- 


counted lower earnings and should not 
decline more than 10 to 15% under 
recent lows, in case of further setbacks. 

Usually, when a stock enters a buy- 
ing zone, there is plenty of time to 
accumulate it. See-saw movements and 
dullness generally exist during such a 
period. 


Last 
Summer’s Recent 
High Low 


Western Auto Supply... 90 38 


_ American Radiator..... 3 ii 


Columbia Broadcasting A 50 21 
Alden’s (Mail Order)... 51 18 


Allied Stores .......... 63 30 
Tee 37 12 
Montgomery Ward ..... 104 49 
Gen. Precision Instrum’t 40 17 
' Amer. Bank Note...... 45 20 
Lee Rubber ........... 82 38 
BE oi ccc scsvese 77 43 
, U.S. Rubber Bi ie 80 41 
Midland Steel Products.. 63 30 
Se 46 14 
Liquid Carbonic ....... 43 19 
Gen. Refractories ...... 36 18 


It may be that margins will be re- 
duced to 50% in the not-distant future. 
The labor-control bill might become 


y law. But there is doubt as to the tax- 


reduction bill. Should the wages of 
coal miners be further increased, it is 
likely that coal will again advance in 
price. In such event, operating costs of 
industries like railroads, steels, utilities, 
would go up once, more. 

The prices of meats, grains, cotton, 


_are still very high. Some day they will 


drop considerably. 
_ Many companies are being affected 
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by high operating costs, falling de- 
mand, and buyers’ price resistance. 

Also, earnings of many companies 
are somewhat misleading, because of 
insufficient depreciation reserves. These 
reserves are generally based upon the 
original cost of plant and equipment. 
Obviously, because of the terrific in- 
crease in replacement costs, the depre- 
ciation reserves in many cases are in- 
adequate. This should be taken into 
consideration when examining corpo- 
ration reports. 

The Administration is conducting a 
propaganda campaign with the view 
of selling the people and Congress a 
plan to finance reconstruction in Eu- 
rope, perhaps to the tune of $20 bil- 
lions in the next few years. I do not 
know whether Congress will approve 
such a program, or whether an in- 
crease in the price of gold will be part 
of it. (It has been intimated that a 
special session of Congress might be 
called in the Fall to consider this pro- 
gram.) 

If loans of the magnitude contem- 
plated were made, shares of steamship 
companies, such as Moore-McCormack 


‘ and U. S. Lines, would be exception- 


ally good speculations. Both companies 
are currently reporting large earnings. 
Former is around $26, the. latter 
around $20. Both are on a $2 annual 
dividend basis. Incidentally, both 
sto¢ks have acted well; neither went 
as low this Spring as last Fall. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Congratulations 


Charles L. McCuen, vice-president 
in charge of the engineering staff, 
appointed general manager of research 
laboratories division of General Motors 
Corp., and James M. Crawford, elected 
vice-president in charge of engineering. 
Charles F. Kettering and John T. 
Smith, retired from these posts, will 
continue as directors. 

Charles J. Hardy, Jr., elected presi- 
dent of American Car & Foundry Co. 

Victor T. Norton, elected president 
of American Home Foods. 














“THE DOW THEORY” 
BAROMETER 



















Tenth Year 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow's theory. 


AF 
Send $1 for Four Weeks’ Trial 


GAYLORD WOOD 


525-F SE. 26TH AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA © 






































THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 


STOCK MARKET 
INSTRUCTION 


(Not an advisory service} 
teaches you how to eliminate 
guesswork in judging the probe- 
‘ble course of price movements 
and shows how to conduct your 
investment: or trading opera- 
tions in accordance with time- 
tested principles. 


Develops independent judgment 
Offers you a definite, compre- 
hensive plan of study which en- 
ables you to employ your funds 
in the stock market intelligently. 








WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, Inc. FB 
92 Liberty Street, New York 6, WN. Y. 
Send me particulars of your Course of 


Instruction. 

NeMO cicccccccccoccoscsenaeneteen 
AGAIN «oc cccccevcedccccoescesenenn 
City and State... .cccccccoccsedegetss 
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IS THE STOCK MARKET 
.MAKING BOTTOM? 


Write Dept. F for FREE 1947 OUTLOOK 
FREE CURRENT BULLETIN if a NEW 
QUIRER: OLD INQUIRERS SEND $1.00. 


Cyclotron Square-Root Advisory Service 
1412 Amsterdam Road, Covington 55, Kentucky 








INVESTORS oLeague 
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NON-PROFIT 
MEMBERSHIP 
NON-PARTISAN 





B, C, FORBES, PRESIDENT 





B, A. JAVITS, VICE-PRES, AND GEN, COUNSEL 





‘Forum Attracts Nationwide Attention 


HE all-day Forum on Manage- 
ment-Stockholder Relations, spon- 
sored by the Investors League, was 
the most largely-attended of any of its 
Seven Forums. In addition to hun- 
dreds of members and their guests, 
representatives of more than one hun- 
dred important corporations, compa- 
nies, financial firms, advertising agen- 
cies, public relations concerns, etc., at- 
tended. The proceedings received na- 
tionwide newspaper, periodical pub- 
licity. Brief extracts: 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: 
Management-stockholder and labor- 
stockholder relatigns were the subjects 
of all-day discussion of a forum spon- 
sored by the Investors League. B. C. 
Forbes indicated his organization is 
now prepared to co-operate in the 
formation by management of sgock- 
holders’ advisory committees “to be 
drawn into the picture whenever cru- 


cial labor negotiations or crucial leg- 
islative proposals arise.” . . . 

E. N. Cashion of the Securities & Ex- 
change regretted the 
“dearth of organized investors’ bod- 
ies,” such as the League, suggesting 
that “if investors generally were not so 
passive about the problems directly 
bearing upon their interests, there 
would be more vocal and truly repre- 
sentative organizations acting on their 
behalf.” 

N. Y. Times: 

Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor, .. . 
advocated for management and labor 
“restraint and more restraint, volun- 
tarily exercised lest the interests of 
management, shareholders and employ- 
ees all be irretrievably lost in the quag- 
mire of government dictation.” 

Shelly Pierce, in the Newark Eve- 
ning News: 


Commission 














This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of thes: securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy any of such securities. 


Not a New Issue 





243,557 Shares 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated in Kentucky) 


Capital Stock 


(Par Value $10 a Share) 


Price $28.125 per Share 


The offering is being made in any State only by such 
of the severul Purchasers, including the undersigned, 
as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


June 6, 1947. 

















Forum Proceedings 
The speeches, discussions, etc., 
at the Management-Stockhold- 
ers Forum, are being prepared 
in Booklet Form. If you wish 
a copy, please send your order 
NOW to Investors League, 
175 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., 10, 
N. Y. Price: 50¢ per copy. 
Quarterly rates on request. 











That the small stockholder may some g 
day become a strong force in the busi- ~ 


ness and financial spheres, as well as 
politically, is the dream of those who 
have been fighting his battles in recent 
years. They envision the day when he 
will sit on boards of directors and 
when his voice will be so powerful 
that Congress will listen, as it now 
does to well-organized groups. . . . 

The potential power of stockholders 
was seen by B. A. Javits, vice-presi- 
dent and General Counsel of the 
League, who said that it was “incon- 
ceivable” that a company like Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph “with a 
stockholders’ committee at its elbow,” 
would have had as much trouble as it 
had on its recent experience. He also 
believed that the building situation 
could have been remedied by a well- 
organized group of stockholders. 

Journal of Commerce: 

H. S. Sutton, treasurer of Consoli- 
dated Edison of N. Y., told the In- 
vestors League Forum that stockhold- 
ers must be “cultivated as supporters 
and advocates of the private enter- 
prise system, so that no siren. can ever 
persuade them to abdicate in favor of 
Government.” 





Beneficial 
Industrial Loan 
Corporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been dec'ared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 


$.81!/, per share 


(for quarterly period ending 
June 30, 1947) 


COMMON STOCK 
$.30 per share 
Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1947 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 16, 1947. 


PHILip Kapinas 


June 2, 1947 Treasurer 
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CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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7 E Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


~~ 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, payable July 1, 1947 to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 14, 1947. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable July 1, 1947 to holders of 
record at the close of business June 
14, 1947. 


COMMON STOCK — 


25 cents per share, payable June 
30, 1947 to holders of record at the 
close of business June 14, 1947. 


R. O. GILBERT 
Secretary 
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June 3, 1947 
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UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC) 
A cash dividend of One dollar ($1.00) 


per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable July 1, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business June 6, 1947. 


MORSE G. DIAL, 
Secretary and Treasurer 

















THE TEXAS COMPANY 


179th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Comrany has been de- 
clared this day, payable on July 1, 
1947, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on June 6, 1947. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LINDEMAN 
May 27, 1947 Treasurer 



























A dividend for the second quarter of 1947 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid . 
July 1, 1947, to stockholders of record at close of business 

June 6, 1947. Transfer books will not close. 


H. F. LOHMEYER, Secretary and Treasurer 














THE Ma mawOxX company 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 


Dividend 
Notice 


The Board of Directors of 

The Magnavox Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents a share on 
the Company’s outstanding capital stock, 
payable June 15, 1947, to stockholders of 
record May 29, 1947. 


R. A. O'CONNOR, 
President and Treasurer 























C.L.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Diviaenu on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. l. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1947. to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1947, The trans- 
fer books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 

FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer. 
May 22, 1947. 




















LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


** THEATRES EVERYWHERE ”’ 
May 21st, 1947 


‘THE Board of Directors has declared a 
=~ quarterly dividend of 3744c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on June 30th, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on June 13th, 1947. Checks will be 
mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 




















JM J ohns -Manville 


Ooucrs DIVIDEND 

lh Board ot Directors declared a dividend 
of 25¢ per share on the Common Stock pay- 
able June 17 1947 to holders ot record 
tune 9, 1947 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 





JUNE 15, 1947 : 











Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corpora- 
tion, held on May 27, 1947, a divi- 
dend of forty cents (40c) per share 
AME was declared on the Common stock 
of the Corporation, payable June 30, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1947. 
E. J. HANLEY, 
Secretary & Treasurer 





General Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


* 


Dividends were declared by the Board 
of Directors on May 22, 1947, as 
follows: 


4%, Cumulative Preferred. Stock 20th 
Consecutive Regular Quarterly Divi- 
dend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock Regu- 
lar Quarterly Dividend of Forty Cents 
(40c) per share. 


Both dividends are payable June 30, 
1947 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 13, 1947. 
Checks will be mailed. 
Robert P. Resch, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate Potash Fertilizer Chemicals 














E. |. pu Pont pe NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 


Witmincton, Deraware: May 19, 1947 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12 a share on 
the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 874%42¢ a share on the outstanding Preferred 
Stock —$3.50 Series, both payable July 25, 1947, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on July 10, 1947; also $2.00 a share, as the sec- 
ond interim dividend for 1947, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on May 26, 1947. 


L. puP. COPELAND, Secretary 




















ULS.F&6. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Md. 
The Board of Directors of United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company this day declared 
a dividend of twenty-five cents per share and an 
extra dividend of twenty-five cents per share, both 
payable on July 15, 1947, to stockholders of record 


June 25, 1947. C. J. FITZPATRICK, 






May 28, 1947. Secretary. 
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. rarest, too. 


THOUGHTS 


...0on the Business of Life 


Much has been said about our world 
responsibility. I conceive it as our de- 
sire neither to isolate others nor to be 
isolated ourselves. We must share—but 
with wisdom and prudence and the de- 
sign to co-operate, not to squander. 

—Jacos K. Javits. 


If ever this free people, if this Gov- 
ernment itself is ever utterly demoral- 
ized, it will come from this incessant 
human wriggle and struggle for office, 
which is but a way to live without 
work. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The opinions of men who think are 
always growing and changing, like 
living children. —HAMERTON. 


One couldn’t carry on life comfor- 
tably without a little blindness to the 
fact that everything has been said bet- 
ter than we can put it ourselves. 

—Georce ELIor. 


One thing I certainly never was 
made for, and that is to put principles 
on and off at the dictation of a party, 
as a lackey changes his livery at his 


master’s command. —Horacre MANN. 


There’s no music in “rest,” but 
there’s the making of music in it. And 
people are always missing that part 
of the life melody, always talking of 
perseverarice and courage and forti- 
tude; but patience is the finest and 
worthiest part of fortitude, and the 
—RUsKIN. 


Pleasures, riches, honor and joy are 
sure to have care, disgrace, adversity 
and affliction in their train. There is 
no pleasure without pain, no joy with- 
out sorrow. O the folly of expecting 
lasting felicity in a vale of tears, or a 
paradise in a ruined world. 

; —GOTTHOLD. 


A great idea is usually original to 
more than one discoverer. Great ideas 


‘come when the world needs them. 


They surround the world’s ignorance 


i - and press for admission.—A. PHELPs. 


Never put much confidence in such 
as put no confidence in others. A man 
prone to suspect evil is mostly looking 
in his neighbor for what he sees in 
himself. As to the pure all things are 


‘ pure, even so to the impure all things 


are impure. —HakreE. 
Troubles are usually the brooms and 
shovels that smooth the road to a 
good man’s fortune; and many a man 
curses the rain that falls upon his 
head, and knows not that it brings 

abundance to drive away hunger. 
—BASIL. 


I do not know what comfort other 
people find in considering the weak- 
ness of great men, but ’tis always a 
mortification to me to observe that 
there is no perfection in humanity. 

—S. MontacueE. 


We never reach our ideals, whether 
of mental or moral improvement, but 
the thought of them shows us our de- 
ficiencies, and spurs us on to higher 
and better things. —-TRYon Epwarps. 


In the age-old-history of business— 
from its beginning in barter and ex- 
change up to its present perfection— 
nobody has yet invented a substitute 
for Customer Satisfaction. 

—Sicn 1n Syracuse (N. Y.) Hore. 


Young man: Be honest; train your- 
self for useful work; love God. 
—Muixton S. HERSHEY. 





A Text 


Where no counsel is, the 
people fall: but in the multi- 
tude of counsellors there is 


safety. —Proverss 11:14 


Sent in by Furman Smith, Char- 
lette, N. C. What’s your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











How many of us are waiting fort 
opportunity to do some great thing 
the betterment of our community, f 
getting that the solution of the proble 
requires only the active, intelligent fj 
fillment of individual civic duty. T 
only things which are wrong about om 
Government are the things which 
wrong with you and me. Democragy 
is never a thing done; it is and alwa 4 
will be a goal to be achieved. It meg 
action, not passive acquiescence 
things as they are; it requires alerh 
ness to duty, a dynamic faith, a 
ingness to give for the good of all, 
can live only as a result of loyalty 
devotion to its principles expressed by 
daily deeds. —Douctas L. Epmonns, 


The toughest thing about success ig 
that you’ve got to keep on being @ 
success. Talent is only a starting point 
in business. You’ve got to keep work 
ing that talent. —Irvinc BERL. 


In politics, merit is rewarded by the 
possessor ‘being raised, like a target, 
to a position to be fired at. —Boves, 


One may as well be asleep as to read 
for anything but to improve his mind 
and morals, and regulate his conduct, 

—STERNE, 


Hope is a flatterer, but the most up 
right of all parasites; for she frequents 
the poor man’s hut, as well as the pal 
ace of his superior. | —-SHENSTONE, 


Man has been called “the representa: 
tive product of the universe”; and we 
will do well to remember that in this 
position his actions represent the worst 
of which nature is capable as well as 


the best. —L. V. Jacks. 


The superior man is the providence 
of the inferior. He is eyes for the 
blind, strength for the weak, and 4 
shield for the defenseless. He stands 
erect by bending above the fallen. 
He rises by lifting others. 

—RosBerT INGERSOLL. 


You cannot be buried in obscurity: 
you are exposed upon a grand theater 
to the view of the world. If your ac: 
tions are upright and benevolent, be 
assured they will augment your power 
and happiness. —Cyrvs. 

* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 





Come into our Best-looking Room 
...and meet “Your Unseen Friend” 


© 1947, T. 1. N. Co, 
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Step into the kitchen of your dreams... 
brought to lustrous life by Your Unseen 
Friend, Nickel, in Monel and Stainless Steel. 


You'll admire the Silvery Sink: Yes, MonelandStain- 
less Steel sinks are back! Made of solid Nickel 
alloys, their silvery beauty blends with any 
kitchen scheme. The longer you use them, the 
better they look. Hard knocks can’t chip them. 
Hot pans will never hurt them. 


You'll love the Electric Range: Your Unseen Friend, 
Nickel, helps make possible the long-lasting, 
Nickel-chromium heating units, sheathed 
with Inconel, that give you quick, clean heat. 
Nickel alloys also help keep the temperature 
control accurate ... and the timing device 
right on the button. 


You'll delight in the Clean, Hot Water: Sent to you... 
sparkling and clean enough to drink ... from 
the rustproof Monel water heater tank. And 
a Nickel alloy in the thermostat gives you 
water at the temperature you need. 











You'll go for the Stainless Steel Pots and Pans: They’re 
so sparkling and bright...so easy to keep 
shining and clean. And, being tough, strong 
Nickel alloys, they can take the hard knocks 
of a busy kitchen. From saucepans to pres- 
sure cookers, they’ll be your friends for life. 


Just a few of the many ways Nickel is 
Your Unseen Friend, bringing you new and 
better things. It’s “Unseen,” because Nickei 
is usually combined with other metals and 
you seldom see it in its pure state. It’s “Your 
Friend,” because it serves you often and well. 


Send for your free copy of “Metal Headaches 
Pll Never Have Again”. Address Dept. 32. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM ,~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


oe-Your Unseen Friend 


TRADE MARK 
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This is C. T.C.—Centralized Traffic Control. 
At panels like this, experienced dispatchers 
set signals and switches that control train 
movement over many miles of the Norfolk 
and Western system. Lights on a panel, 
flashing on and off, show the location and 
progress of all trains at all times. The dis- 
patcher flips a little lever, and 100 miles 
away a switch is set anda signal changes .. . 
a train moves onto a siding to allow another 
to pass, and moves back again, onto the 
main line, 





| Norfolk and Westers. Raley 
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This is foolproof control. The track, in 
miniature, is before the dispatcher. Controls 
are so devised and interlocked that it is 
impossible to show conflicting signals. No 
change in train movement can be made, until 
it can be made safely. 

C. T. C. is the result of many years of study 
plus the application of the most improved 
signal apparatus yet developed. You never 
see it, as you or your freight move over the 
railed miles. But it is there —one of the 
unseen, unheralded reasons for better rail- 
roading — tw Sewe You, 


TRANSPORT AT 


You 
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